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The Difference in 
Christian Education 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellow men, we engrave on those 
tablets something which will brighten to all 
eternity.” 


—DANIEL WEBSTER 
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Marion College, Marion, Virginia Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska Canada 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. Wittenberg College, Springfeld, Ohio 
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“YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Leaguers Break All LLA Financial Records 


All previous records in the financial history of the Luther League 
of America were shattered at the end of 1954 when LLA apportion- 
ment receipts climbed to almost $30,000 and Youth Sunday gifts topped 
$15,000. A flood of checks from state and synodical Luther League 
treasurers in December enabled the youth auxiliary to balance its budget 
and stay out of the red for the first time within recent years. 


In the December issue of LUTHER 
Lirz, the Luther League of America’s 
treasurer, Robert Sanders, was nomi- 
nated as the ““Gloomiest Man” in LLA. 
And he had good reason. The general 
fund was operating with a deficit of 
$11,442.60. 

But then Luther leaguers across the 
United States and Canada started scrap- 
ing the bottom of their treasuries, with 
the result that 1954 LLA receipts were 
as follows: 


Apportionment “a\.40 5). 2k. orca $29,662.42 
ViOUth SUAGAVA. jn oes a aie 15,937.12 
Speed \Gilts® ch wank wet towee 1,267.89 
IGILETALUTE Mehdi, dhe eluate ca tor 3,616.72 
ULCA Appropriation ........ 18,000.00 

otal) Scr ole Skee © $67,584.15 


Contributions through apportion- 
ment jumped 26.6 per cent over the 
$23,417.83 given in 1953. Offerings 
collected on Youth Sunday rose 62.3 
per cent over the $9,264.91 received 
in 1953. 


26 leagues meet quota 


Fifteen state and synodical leagues 
gave more than the amount appor- 
tioned. Eleven hit the 100 per cent 
figure right on the nose. Only seven 
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fell below the minimum requested by 
LLA. 
The figures are as follows: 
Apportioned Paid 


California. \e.ue aes $ 600.00 $ 610.10 
Canada vitinsh 5. dente: 1,217.00 1,549.38 
Central’ Pennsylvania. 2,049.00 2,050.00 
Gonneéctidut. oe esi. te 194.00 194.00 
Floridamttens. state. 192.00 169.00 
Georgia-Alabama 291.00 291.00 
TSO 1S eee ey ke 1,271.00 1,300.00 
Endiahare vita cst ote 506.00 506.00 
TOWa weave cute fee ee 682.00 682.00 
ISQASAS "sista ame 417.00 417.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 232.00 232.00 
Matylandvrie hn ers 641.00 446.10 
Michi gana. e lie 409.00 411.88 
Mid West Gracadaeen te 953.00 641.21 
Ministerium of 

Pennsylvania ..... 3,450.00 3,891.00 
Minnesota ......... 939.00 989.00 
IMississipp! Ste en 40.00 52.50 
Nébraska <1 9 ote. 553.00 249.86 
INGw HJCESEY ©: . ciesses 1,235.00 1,250.00 
New SYorks) 3.0 se 1,767.00 1,349.46 
North Carolina ..... 2,392.00 2,392.00 
North Dakota ...... 00.00 00.00 
INowa, (Scotia =, samros 152.00 152.00 
ObiothePats5 > Shae 2,879.00. 2,827.59 
PHenic .- soe ae cenns 245.00 250.00 
Pittsburgh ht ence 1,874.00 1,874.00 
Rocky Mountain .... 140.00 140.00 
South Carolina 2... 1,576.00 1,876.00 


MEKAS Stet hb ee ke 3 420.00 535.00 
WIP DAn Ian ete s Apts ss. 575.00 864.00 
West Virginia ..... 189.00 216.00 
Western Canada .... 471.00 471.00 
WISCONSIN ni. to Nos 610.00 783.34 
Catibbeane se sec: 5's 00.00 00.00 


North Carolina leads 


Youth Sunday contributions in seven 
leagues exceeded even the amounts 
contributed through apportionment. 
North Carolina LL led all others with 
total offerings of $2,779.14 on Youth 
Sunday. 

Youth Sunday and special gifts 
channeled to LLA were as follows: 


Youth Special 
Sunday Gifts 
Calif otras et),s le $ 324.91 $ 4.00 
Candda Pate neces ace 265.89 47.00 
Central Pennsylvania 1,617.32 79.00 
CCOMMECTICUE a. om fi. « 59.50 
FaGridames Prk se ook 165.29 27.00 
Georgia-Alabama 183.84 5.00 
MOIS we eon 2 bs 744.06 57.00 
HEXGN TASES be Sh en 240.12 50.00 
OWA Walk sna hectic: 77.11 5.00 
RCAC OS on Ni at ohh 319.37 15.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 262.20 5.00 
Maryland es. ig te 522.57 65.00 
Michigan 4 Jie cee 43.61 10.00 
Midwest Otel. s-cece ss 382.40 46.00 
Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 805.37 142.00 
Misinesotalt.tes 34. 196.30 
Mississippi ........ 65.20 
Nebraska ...22.%.. 188.12 
New jJersey*<...... 207.49 
eWay OFS necks. 706.73 5.00 
North Carolina .... 2,779.14 295.36 
North Dakota ..... 10.50 
Nova Scotia ....... 124.60 
Se ae 1,139.53 
OSHC a ge ea 21.22 
BMESBULED re sual asi x'e 659.28 5.00 
Rocky Mountain ... 40.82 
South Carolina ..... 1,111.94 109.00 
Mekachite. tan et, o 569.82 265,53 


Wireiniae ean ee 581.11 
West Virginia ..... 57.35 10.00 
Western Canada ... 330.58 20.00 
WHISCOMSIO pute ne. gree 182.83 
Caribbean. vaxens 41.00 
Specralys Jesh. visin<l eat 10.00 1.00 


3,000 promise to tithe 


A story that will make a difference 
in the United Lutheran Church for 
decades is being written jointly by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement and the 
Luther League. It is entitled ““Steward- 
ship Venture for Youth.” 

It began to be-told late last year 
when the Laymen’s Movement offered 
“Lord’s Treasury Chests” to any young 
person who would agree to set aside 
10 per cent of his income for benevo- 
lent purposes. Climbing way out on 
the end of a financial limb, the laymen 
ordered 2,000 of the expensive chests 
for distribution. 

By the end of the year, the supply 
of 2,000 was completely exhausted and 
a new order had to be placed. In the 
first six weeks of -1955 nearly 1,000 
more young people signed commitment 
cards for the chests, and requests were 
still pouring in. Seventy-three young 
people in one congregation alone—sSt. 
Paul’s, Newark, Ohio—decided that 
they would tithe. Forty-nine youth in 
each of three other congregations 
asked for chests: Haven, Salisbury, N. 
C.: Mt. Tabor, West Columbia, S. C.; 
and Peace, Steeleville, Ill. 


Cover girl is first 

First of the nearly 3,000 teen-agers 
to sign a commitment card was Doris 
Haak, advisor to Christ Luther League, 
Islip Terrace, N. Y. She has served as 
secretary, vice president, and president 
of Christ LL and Christian vocation 
secretary of the South Shore District. 
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Doris Haak hands her pledge to tithe to Elizabeth Fenner, member of LLA Christian 
vocation committee, while LLM’s Assistant Director Herbert Hewitt grins approval. 


(Doris is pictured on the cover of 
this issue of LurHER Lire with Her- 
bert H. Hewitt, assistant director of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 
Herb isn’t far above Luther League age 
himself, being a mature 27.) 

Doris went through the same tur- 
moil of indecision that probably hun- 
dreds of other leaguers have experi- 
enced in connection with making up 
their minds to tithe. 

“I hesitated because I thought, 10 
per cent of my weekly salary would be 
$4.00 a week and that seemed, at the 
time, to be kind of high,” she wrote 
recently, ‘My Dad had just gotten out 
of the hospital after a year’s bout with 
TB and my older brother just out of 
the service hadn't gotten a job yet. 
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Things weren't going too easy yet here 
at home, but I told Pastor I would try 
it. 

“Well, many pay days have come 
and gone since then. It almost seems 
impossible, but somehow I seem to be 
able to make my finances stretch fur- 
ther than they ever had before, The 
Lord really sees to it that his flock is 
fed, doesn’t he! 

“Every week on Friday night, $4.00. 
is taken out of my py check and put 
in his treasury—and I can’t help but 
feel that even that isn’t half what I 
would like to give. I realize now I was 
just being afraid when I hesitated be- 
fore I answered Pastor in the affirma- 
tive. The Lord has strengthened my 
faith and opened my heart. 


“] thank you for showing me that 
Christian tithing is a happy experience 
not only for the old folks, but for 
young people, too.” 

In addition to holding down a full- 
time secretarial position in her home 
town, Doris acts as part-time secretary 
to Pastor Carl W. Benson. Her family, 
beside her mother and father, includes 
two brothers, aged 11 and 21. 


Leaders are irritated 

Some newspapers and magazines 
headline so many stories about juvenile 
delinquency that it begins to sound as 
if the majority of youth were criminals, 
members of the All-Lutheran Youth 
Leaders’ Council meeting in Dubuque, 
Iowa, protested. They wanted the 


record kept straight. 
“That our youth on whom our fu- 
ture rests under God should be judged 


by the worst element among them 
seems a blunder of a segment of irre- 
sponsible journalism,’ the council 
stated. “On behalf of all idealistic 
American youth—Christian, Jew, or 
agnostic—who have made a moral com- 
mitment of their life, we as the All- 
Lutheran Youth Leaders’ Council of 
America protest the present negative 
publicity concerning American youth.” 

LLA representatives at the three-day 
meeting were Executive Secretary Les- 
lie Conrad and Associate Secretary Ar- 
thur Bauer. 


Film tells about work camps 


This Way Out, a documentary mo- 
tion picture describing a typical week- 
end work camp, has been purchased 
by the LLA social action committee for 
showings in congregational Luther 
Leagues. It vividly depicts what young 


At All-Lutheran Youth Leaders’ Council. Front row: G. J. Robertson, UELC; Carroll 
Hinderlie, ELC; Merton Strommen, LFC; Harry Anderson, AELC. Back row: Leslie 
Conrad, ULC; Marcus Rieke, ALC; Elmer Witt, Missouri; Wilton Bergstrand, Augustana. 
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people can do when they tackle social 
problems. 

“In requesting the film,” Social Ac- 
tion Chairman Benjamin Bedenbaugh 
has announced, ‘‘please give a choice 
of dates. We shall do our best to sup- 
ply it for your first choice. A fee of 
one dollar is charged to cover postage, 
insurance, and handling.” 

A discussion guide is provided with 
the film. 


Iowa moves convention 


Within recent years the Iowa LL 
has held its convention in connection 
with the synod’s youth camp. This year 
sessions will be transferred to Central 
Church, Mason City, Sept. 3-5. The 
anticipated result is “the biggest con- 
vention in the history of the Luther 
League of Iowa,” according to LUTHER 
LiFE Correspondent Joy Peters. 

Since this will be the 51st Iowa LL 
convention and the first year in the 
second century of the Iowa Synod, the 
theme will be “Scope.” 

The Iowa Index, synodical LL 
paper, is now being printed—complete 
with pictures. The Iowans recently is- 
sued a song book entitled Let's Har- 
monize. 


‘OR MICHIGAN 


Miller an lead “festival” 


Special feature of the Thursday eve- 
ning session of the Luther League of 
America convention, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Aug. 15-20, will be a “festival 
of music’ under the direction of the 
Rev. L. David Miller. Participating 
will be the convention choir and top 
musicians from state and synodical 
leagues. 

Pastor Miller was leader of the 


“Miss Luther League” 


“worship through music’ periods at 
the Oxford convention in 1953. He 
will be assisted at the Ann Arbor serv- 
ice by Stanley Yoder, student at Chi- 
cago Seminary who will be convention 
organist. 

The convention choir will be open 
to all youth. Rehearsals will be con- 
ducted daily during afternoon free 
periods. 

Rules for the selection of outstand- 
ing young vocalists and instrumental- 
ists for the service have been sent to 
state and synodical LL presidents. 


Present “Miss Luther League” 


Amidst tremendous fanfare “Miss 
Luther League of 1955’’ was presented 
to leaguers of Holy Trinity, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Suspense was built up by 
first introducing “Miss Luther League 
of 1895,” of 1925, and of 1954. They 
were appropriately costumed Holy 
Trinity lovelies. Then came the 1955 


version—a Kewpie doll bank in which 
to collect money for chartering a bus to 
the LLA convention in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Aug. 15-20. 

Holy Trinity youth are trying to col- 
lect $600 for the bus, By February they 
had $200 on hand. At the rally a skit 
was presented telling what happens at 
an LLA convention and showing the 
“Me for Michigan’ slides . . . 


On the chartered band wagon 

New Jersey “Me for Michigan” 
committee has made final plans for a 
chartered bus to the conclave. Cost will 
be approximately $25 per person for 
the round trip. The bus is scheduled to 
stop in Jersey City, New Brunswick, 
and Camden to pick up convention- 
eers ... 

A rally of all Iowa leaguers plan- 
ning to go to Ann Arbor is scheduled 
for Davenport. Convention chairman 
Keith: McLarnan has snappy ideas for 
the Iowa delegation to arrive on the 
University of Michigan campus in full 


Holy Trinity's ‘chartered bus” 


array . . . lowa has challenged Mary- 
land to send mote leaguers to the con- 
vention than Iowa sends .. . 

Out in Seattle, Wash., University 
Church LL presented a talent show at 
which the offering totaled $116. The 
money will be used to send members to 
Michigan .. . 

At its last session, the Kentucky- 
Tennessee LL executive committee ap- 
pointed delegates and alternates. Con- 
vention chairman Joe Allen hopes to 
have at least 40 leaguers from the 
synod at Ann Arbor. 


EVANG ELIS Ma 


60 per cent increase 


Attendance at Ascension LL, Balti- 
more, Md., catapulted from an aver- 
age of 25 to about 40 within a few 
weeks. And, at the last report, it was 
still rising. This 60 per cent increase 
resulted from a well-planned and well- 
executed visitation program. 

In mid-October the Ascension evan- 
gelism committee began discussions 
with the LL advisors, Sister Alice Bald 
and Tom Teran, concerning the nature 
and scheduling of the visitation. Then 
Sunday school and Luther League 
records were combed for prospective 
leaguers. Members were asked to be 
alert to school mates who might be in- 
terested in the league. 

“After names were obtained,’’ Chair- 
man Fred Reisz reports, “a schedule 
was set up that was followed through- 
out the program. The leaguers were 
informed and asked to talk with any- 
one not in the league. This was done 
to form a good poe) and to 
have background of good feeling when 
the people were visited. The Luther 
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League also started an extensive pub- 
licity program to interest all the church 
in the league and to make our visita- 
tion program known. The publicity 
program consisted of having posters 
telling of the league program in the 
narthex of the church, talks to the 
Sunday school, and leaguers talking to 
the youth of the church. This was done 
formally and informally.” 


Give leaguers “know how” 

A series of topics prepared leaguers 
for their work. The first dealt with the 
whole Luther League of America. The 
second explained methods of visita- 
tion, using material from the leaflet 
“Instructions for Youth Visitor.” The 
third consisted of “‘staged’’ calls. 

“During the time that these topics 
were being given,’ Fred states, “the 
evangelism committee was mapping 
the areas to be visited. A list of visitors 
was compiled into teams of two, a 
boy and a girl when possible. Each of 
these teams was assigned to a certain 


area and was given about five people 
to visit in a two-week period. 

‘Material was also compiled to give 
to those visited. This included a list of 
the league programs for the next 
month. Cards were obtained for the 
visitors to use in case the prospect was 
not at home. These were to tell that 
visitors had been there. A ee 
number to call so as to arrange for an- 
other visit was left.” 

Before the visits began a short com- 
missioning service was held. 

“After the calls we again met at the 
church and discussed our experiences. 
The callers also brought back cards on 
which were the replies of the people 
visited. The next week we had a similar 
calling venture. After this last calling 
night we urged the callers to keep in 
contact with the people they called 
on. 

Climax of the program was a wel- 
coming dinner for new members. Held 
on Nov. 28, the dinner concluded with 
the lighting of an Advent wreath. 


Climax of visitation at Ascension, Baltimore, was a dinner to welcome new members. 


Attendance doubled 


Peace LL, Rochester, N. Y., has a 
formula for doubling attendance at 
LL meetings. 

The league was divided into couples 
and each couple was given the names 
of two or more inactive teen-agers of 
the church to visit. 

Before beginning the visits the 
members decided that if the inactive 
teen-agers did not respond to the first 
visit, the league would send a differ- 
ent couple to call on them. This was 
not necessary. The meeting following 
the visitation, attendance almost dou- 


bled. 


Visit sick Luther Leagues 


The letters LINC have taken on new 
meaning for leaguers in North Caro- 
lina. Forty-two LINCers have received 
training to participate in a program 
similar to the LLA caravaning program 
—except that LINC lasts throughout 
the entire year... 

At its last meeting, the Kentucky- 
Tennessee LL executive committee 
scheduled briefing sessions for north- 
ern Kentucky, Louisville, and Nash- 
ville to train visitors. These youth will 
call on ULC churches in an attempt 
to pep up the league program. 


SBR V CEs *PeR- Ook Cors 


225 join teen canteen 


More than 225 young people have 
enrolled as members of Teen Canteen, 
sponsored by Warwood LL, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. It is open to all teen- 
agers of the community. 

The project, started by the league 
in cooperation with the church coun- 
cil because community youth wanted 


Leaguers pause for refreshment at Wheel- 
ing canteen, open to youth of community. 


some place of their own to go on Sat- 
urday nights, has developed into an 
evangelism and stewardship project. 
It has had a definite effect on LL at- 
tendance and on the interest of teen- 
agers in the church. 

Teen Canteen is operated by a coun- 
cil composed of leaguers, church coun- 
cil members, the pastor, and the league 
advisor. This council sets the policies 
of the canteen, provides chaperones, 
and buys records. 

After paying his dollar membership 
fee, a teen-ager is entitled to attend 
each Saturday night for a year, to par- 
ticipate in all activities, and to bring 
six guests with him sometime during 
the year. As each person joins, he has 
an Opportunity to express a desire to 
serve on one of several committees: 
Program, publicity and promotion, 
membership, or clean-up. 

The program committee is respon- 
sible for activities. It also arranges for 
an orchestra on special occasions. The 
publicity and promotion committee 
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Taking part in dedication of tape recorder at St. Paul’s, Washington, D.C., were | 
Seminarian Franklyn Morris; Washington District’s Charles Pollard; Lanora Clark ~ 
Recording Secretary Marion Brown; President Charles Knight; Dr. Henry W. Snyder, 


busies itself with making sure every- 
one knows of special events. The mem- 
bership committee checks memberships 
and will renew them when necessary. 
The clean-up committe’s work is ob- 
vious. 


Leaguers work 168 hours 


If Ascension Church, Savannah, Ga., 
had hired someone to work four 40- 
hour weeks for the congregation, that 
person would not have put in as much 
time as Luther leaguers gave to the 
church in 1954. Twenty-six young 
people marked up a total of 168 hours 
of work. 

The hours were given as follows: 42 
interleafing, folding, and inserting 
tracts in church bulletins; 12 arrang- 
ing church offering envelopes numeric- 
ally; nine folding and stuffing church 
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calendar, devotional booklets, etc., is 
envelopes; seven stamping church's ~ 
name on various items, such as coil ~ 
wrappers; six helping with Easte 
bulletins; three doing general office 
work, such as assembling and staplin : : 
church council reports; 

15 arranging flowers and serving for 
a Women’s Missionary Society confer- 
ence held at the church; 45 interleaf- 
ing, assembling, stapling, stamping an- 
nual congregational reports; eight 
decorating and taking down Sunday 
school Christmas tree; seven deliver- 
ing church envelopes; two stamping 
pledge on church envelopes; 12 sery- 
ing and setting tables for Brotherhood 
suppers. 

In addition, many leaguers served as 
acolytes and helpers in the nursery dur- 
ing the church service. These hours 
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re not counted. Nor was the time 
nt in \ Sygatg and presenting two 
gue plays or the many hours given 
writing and mimeographing their 
mm paper ALL. 
The time record was kept by the 
tish secretary. One leaguer worked 
hours. 
les and tape recorders 
After collecting 176,966 pennies 
it year, the North Carolina LL is 
ting a new penny parade for con- 
uction of a building at Camp Luth- 
idge. 
St. John’s leaguers, Mahone Bay, 
ova Scotia, recently canvassed the 
_ ngregation and raised $540.00 for a 
__w tile floor in the Sunday school 
_oms. Leaguers plan to lay the floor 
emselves and to help paint walls of 
ae rooms.) . 
a Luther League and young adult 
Y“oups of Trinity Church, Jackson, 
_ iss., presented the play “Come Into 
“+ 'y Heart” (December LUTHER Lire) 
Clr the entire congregation... 


eck and shut-in members of St. 
‘as 


ais 


Paul's Church, Washington, D, C., can 
now share in the congregation's serv- 
ices because of a tape recorder leaguers 
have presented to the congregation, 
The gift resulted from a service project 
conducted in the fall. 


Where did that minute go? 


St. John’s leaguers, Hagerstown, 
Md., crossed synodical boundaries to 
visit and present a topic to St. Mark's 
leaguers, Luray, Va. 

First the St. Mark's leaguers enter- 
tained at Endless Caverns and at a 
supper. Then St. John’s President 
George Ervin led a topic titled “Where 
Did that Minute Go?” Leaguers were 
asked to record how they used the 
minutes of cach week, One astonished 
Luray youth discovered that he spent 
227 hours a week on sleep, school, 
leisure, and church. What a full week! 


Make puppets from potatoes 
“The Great High Imp” and his 
“host of ugly followers’ presented a 
topic to leaguers at Trinity, Tulla- 


ippet makers Hella Goethert, Ursula Schneider, Diane Dixson, Irmgard Schneider. 


homa, Tenn. The “Imp” and his co- 
horts were puppets with heads made 
of potatoes and avocadoes. 

Using the article “How High Is 
Your Breaking Point?” that appeared 
in the July isue of LUTHER LiFE, four 
gitls presented the topic as a TV pro- 
gtam. The girls made and manipulated 
the comical characters. 


“WORKSHOPS 9” 


Writers’ workshop scheduled 


A workshop for Lutherans inter- 
ested in learning to write educational 
materials for children will be spon- 
sored by the ULC Board of Parish 
Education, Editor Gustav K. Wiencke 
has announced. Sessions will be held 
at Gettysburg Seminary, July 11-15. 

Groups will concentrate on specific 
age levels, from nursery (3 year olds) 
to juniors (9-11 year olds). There 
will be actual writing projects. Lec- 
tures and discussion sessions will deal 
with various phases of the religious 
faith of a child, child psychology, and 
writing for children. Outstanding 
leaders in these fields will speak and 
act as resource persons. 

“Registration fees are moderate,” 
Dr. Wiencke stated. ‘Some scholar- 
ship aid is available.” Anyone inter- 
ested should write to the Board of 
Parish Education, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Train congregational leaders 


_ Despite 10-below-zero weather, 156 

leaguers turned out for Minnesota’s 
annual winter camp at Camp Iduhapi, 
Jan. 28-29. The week-end was devoted 
to Bible study, worship, and recreation. 
A new blanket of snow made near-per- 
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fect skiing and tobogganing . . . 

Mote than 200 leaguers and advis- 
ors attended Long Island District's 
leadership training conference, Jan. 9, 
Christ Church, Little Neck. Discussion 
groups dealt with duties of officers, 
Christian vocation, social action, evan- 
gelism, missions, and recreation .. . 

Camp Piomingo, near Louisville, 
will be the scene of a Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee conference for congregational 
LL officers, April 22-24. A special sy- 
nodical convention session will also be 
conducted to introduce a new consti- 
tution... 

One hundred and six from five ULC 
churches attended the banquet of the 
Thanksgiving rally in Messiah Church, 
Spokane, Wash., Nov. 26-27. Work- 
shops on evangelism, missions, topic 
presentation, and life service were con- 
ducted. 


CAMPUS: 


A total of $873,547.51 had been 
received in cash and pledges at the end 
of 1954 in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania’s appeal for Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. The first $300,000 was earmarked 
for emergency needs of the college. 
The next $450,000 will be used for a 
new men’s dormitory . 

Construction has begun on a new 
men’s dormitory at Gettysburg Col- 
lege. It will have a capacity of 132 
students. In addition to 66 rooms fo 
students, it will contain a recreatio 
room, parlor and lounge . 

Students, faculty, and administrativ 
staff at Newberry College adopted th 
slogan “We Will Show the Way.’ 
Then they proved it by pledging $17, 
466.95 toward the school’s drive for 
half million dollars. 


LETTERS) 270] 


Protest to “Rumors” 


The article (See “Rumors About 
Christian Vocation,” February LUTHER 
LIFE.) concerning the CV work was 
a bit biting. I don’t believe the leaguers 
should be blamed for ignorance in so 
new a project. 

We're trying to re-educate ourselves 
in a new meaning for an old term, 
vocation. We've long used it in refer- 
ence to jobs and professions, especially 
in regard to the ministry. I think 
leaguers understand that the term in- 
cludes much more in the CV depart- 
ment. No one disputes the fact that 
everyone is called to be a son of God, 
that such a calling is our true vocation. 

This has never been a bone of con- 
tention, as far as I know. I am one of 
the greatest advocates in using my 
laymen, young and old, in doing the 
work of the church. As much as any- 
one I realize that no pastor can do it 
all himself. However, Luther would 
turn over in his grave at the concept 
of the ministry some Christians hold 
today. So would Peter and Paul. When 
they spoke, they spoke to lead and 
direct. They never doubted that there 
must be leaders or the church would 
fail miserably. God chose the ministry 
as the office of leaders. 

I am convinced that the ministry is 
the greatest vocation. It automatically 
includes a calling to be a Christian. 
But in the ministry our Saviour gives 
the best possible opportunity to fulfill 
the responsibilities of our Christian 
vocation, our calling to be sons of 
God, Training and time alone show 
that a pastor has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 


There are others in the leagues who 
should and would be full-time church 
workers if given the proper chance and 
emphasis. To neglect such emphasis 
could be to deny our leaguers an op- 
portunity to hear this call into the min- 
istry, or to diaconate or parish work. 
It is unfair to them, and to our church, 
and to our Lord too. 


It was for that reason that many of 
us wanted the (LLA) constitution to 
read, The primary function of this di- 
vision shall be to encourage these full- 
time Christians to consider offering 
their lives for full-time service in the 
church, 


Therefore, since not one thing has 
come to local leaguers on this matter 
of church-service during the past two 
years, our constitution seems to indict 
the CV committee. I realize they have 
done something in the line of minis- 
terial encouragement, but it was on a 
high level, and not of great worth to 
the leaguers unless followed up quick- 
ly. 

I can also appreciate the difficulty in 
trying to use an old term with a new 
meaning. Such trouble would take 
much effort during these first years. 
But then, let’s not be blaming, let's 
work harder to reach our goal. 


May I make several suggestions, any 
one would seem to help our situation. 
We could retitle the CV committee 
and call it The Christian and Church 
Vocation Department, with equal em- 
phasis given. Or we could have a sixth 
department which would primarily 
stress the ministry, diaconate, and 
parish. Such a sixth department could 
also include the newly organized work 
camp projects, summer camp counsel- 
ling, and any other efforts which lead 
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to, and encourage full-time church 
work. Then we could also rename the 
CV department the Faith and Life De- 
partment, which might make things a 
whole lot clearer, and still permit em- 
phasis on devotional life, and gener- 
ally realizing our call as children of 
the Lord. 


I hope the executive committee of 
LLA will come in with a recommenda- 
tion similar to one of these, or one of 
their own, which would enable us to 
give the needed program for both 
Christian vocation and church voca- 
tions. 

E. W. BELTER, Pastor 
Peace Lutheran Church 
Steeleville, Il. 
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PEOPLE. 


“I’m home!! Hallelujah!!” With 
these words LLA President John Stacy 
announced to the LLA staff in Phila- 
delphia that he had completed a nine- 
month bout with tuberculosis in a 
Youngstown, Ohio, hospital. 

“T am now an arrested, non-infec- 
tious case of tuberculosis,’ he con- 
tinued. “I must watch my step very 
closely for the next three years. If I 
continue to be healthy in that time, 
quite likely I will not ‘break down’ 
again, But at best I had better attempt 
no more than two-thirds of my previ- 
ous schedule.” . . . 

Recognition of the part youth can 
play in the ULC’s program of evan- 
gelism was made recently when LLA 
Evangelism Chairman Helen Haber- 
mann was appointed to the adminis- 
trative committee of the 1956-57 evan- 
gelism emphasis for the entire church. 
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Former LLA caravaner Melba Tay 
lor had her future predicted recenth; 
when she was chosen “Miss Studen 
Teacher” at Lenoir Rhyne College. Se 
lected from 12 candidates, she was de 
scribed as the girl who would “becom: 
the most successful as a classroom in 
structon. phere ss 


, SPECIAL GETS 


In loving memory 


Gifts were presented to the Luthe: 
League of America in memory of th 
following in the last six months o! 
1954: 

ELstg BOONE memorialized by Mt 
German LL, West Columbia, S. C. 

FRANCES HARMON memorialized by 
Immanuel LL, Greenwood, S. C. 

Mrs. C. W. METTs memorialized by 
the young people’s unit of Mt. Tabo 
LL, West Columbia, S. C. 

THE Rev. JOHN ALBERTI memorial 
ized by the German Conference, Min 
isterium of Pennsylvania LL. 

GALE MorGAN memorialized by St 
John’s LL, Concord, N. C. 

THE REV. J. RICHARD FISHER memo 
rialized by Altoona District, Centra 
Pennsylvania LL. | 

GEORGE SUPPLEE memorialized b 
St. Luke’s LL, Dublin, Pa. 

Dr. Erwin S. SPEES memorialize 
by Manitoba District, Western Canad 
1 We 

CapiToL District memorialized b 
Capitol District, Illinois LL. 


To honor the living 


In gratitude for friendship and lo 
alty to youth, Luther leaguers presente 


gifts to LLA in the last six months of 
1954 to honor the following: 
THE Rev. F. ERHARD EILers hon- 


ored by the intermediate unit of Swiss 
Alp LL, Schulenberg, Texas. 


Mrs. GOHLKE honored by St. John’s 
LL, Goliad, Texas. 


ALICE GABLER honored by St. 
Mark’s LL, Cuero, Texas. 


Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR BLEIMEYER 
honored by Redeemer LL, Houston, 
Texas. 


Mrs. Ropert EAstwoop honored 
by Grace LL, Houston, Texas. 


Ruby GEISLER honored by A. S. K. 
Luther League, Goliad, Texas. 

Mrs. and Mrs. Oscar LINDER hon- 
ored by Holy Cross LL, Pawnee, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs, GeorGE DERRICK 
honored by the senior-young people 
unit of Trinity LL, Greenville, S. C. 

ELoisE CoRLEY and ROBERT FRaA- 
ZIER honored by Pilgrim LL, Lexing- 
ton, S. C. 

MELBA SHEALY honored by St. 
John’s LL, Johnston, S. C. 

MELBA SHEALY honored by St. 
Stephen’s LL, Lexington, S. C. 

Ear BarLeT honored by Grace LL, 
Shillington, Pa. 

PAUL EMMERICH honored by the LL 
of Kansas and Adjacent States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hat HAtt honored 
by the intermediate unit of Grace LL, 
Houston, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. WALTER N. GOEKE- 
MEYER honored by St. John’s LL, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Sponsors of Luther League honored 
by St. John’s LL, Columbus, Nebr. 

Mrs. GEorGE MortAN honored by 
Trinity LL, Lansford, Pa. 

THE Rev, STEPHEN STOFCHECK, 
JR., honored by First LL, Warren, Pa. 


- Mrs. CATHERINE ROESSEL honored 
by Advent LL, West Lawn, Pa. 

Mrs. WILBUR LYONS honored by Ad- 
vent LL, West Lawn, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT GOEBEL hon- 
ored by Hope LL, Dearborn, Mich. 

Mr. and -Mrs. JAMES GILCHRIST 
honored by Hope LL, Dearborn, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. HENRY WILLERS 
honored by Lutheran Go-Getters, Pil- 
ger, Nebr. 

THE Rev. ErNEsT A. WEBER hon- 
ored by Advent LL, West Lawn, Pa. 

THE Rev. LESTER J. KARSCHNER 
honored by Trinity LL, East Berlin, Pa. 

Tom BENSON honored by Zoar LL, 
Mt. Zion, Pa. 

James HorsopPLe honored by Zoar 
LL, Mt. Zion, Pa. 

JACK REILLY honored by Zoar LL, 
Mt. Zion, Pa. 

THE Rey. and Mrs. GEORGE WAL- 
BORN honoted by St. Paul’s LL, Mill- 
ersburg, Pa. 

DonaLD E. PANKAKE honored by 
Shell’s LL, Shellsville, Pa. 

LeRoy LINGLE honored by Shell's 
LL, Shellsville, Pa. 

THE Rev. CHARLES A. CHAMBER- 
LIN honored by East Penn Conference, 
Central Pennsylvania LL. 

Mrs. HELEN LAHUE honored by 
Rock Port-Langdon LL, Mo. 

Mrs. Lucite FUELLING honored by 
Rock Port-Langdon LL, Mo. 

Mrs. Eppie Koprnitz honored by 
Grace LL, Houston, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. WYLIE ANDERSON 
honored by Grace LL, Houston, Texas. 

THe REV. JAMES F. VORKOPER hon- 
ored by St. Andrew’s LL, Weesatche, 
Texas. 

ANNE MOERTELMEYER honored by 
the Western Canada LL. 
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From Law to Labor 


President Eisenhower names Lutheran layman Arthur 


Larson to be under secretary in Labor Department. 


By Henry W. Snyder 


ARTIN LUTHER, who more 

than four centuries ago stressed 
the importance of Christians serving in 
government positions, should be proud 
of a new addition to United States 
management. He is Dr. Arthur Lar- 
son, Under Secretary of Labor. 

Dr. Larson’s current position is not 
his first experience as a Christian in 
government. During the early years of 
World War II, he served as a division 
counselor to the Industrial Materials 
Division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. From that post he was se- 
lected to serve as an official of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 


The Lutheran layman entered these 
positions well prepared. After securing 
his undergraduate degree from Au- 
gustana College, he went on to study 
at the University of South Dakota Law 
School. The superior quality of his 
scholarship there was recognized by 
his being awarded a Rhodes scholar- 
ship to Oxford University. It was at 
this English institution that he earned 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees in juris- 
prudence. 


With three degrees neatly lining 
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the bottom drawer Arthur Larson went 
to work, first in active law practice 
and later as a teacher. 


Dean of law school 


Beginning his teaching career as as- 
sistant professor at the University of 
Tennessee Law School, Dr. Larson was 
later named associate professor at Cor- 
nell Law School—with several years 
of OPA and FEA service in between. 
When Cornell needed a full professor 
of law in 1948, Larson was chosen. 
Five years later the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Law called him 
to serve as dean. It was from this po- 
sition that he received Uncle Sam's 
beckon. 

In his federal job, Dr. Larson has 
said, he is eager to have Christian 
standards serve as the norm for labor 
laws and practices. 

Unemployment insurance is one of 
the big questions of the day. The 
leader is eager to have more of it. 

“The conditions under which some 
men are compelled to live when un- 
employed because of sickness, acci- 
dent, or retirement are pitiable and 
call for a greater sympathy and tang- 
ible expression of relief from society 
at large,” insisted the Under Secre- 


ary at a recent interview. ‘Conditions 
n the District of Columbia itself, 
long this line, are perhaps the worst 
of all.” 

Queried on the controversial Taft- 
dartley Act, Larson stated that the 
ict has accomplished a great purpose, 
nut has lately remained status quo. He 
velieved that there may be some tfe- 
vision of the act by Congress. But he 
expressed doubt as to anything radical 
aking place in the field. 


On higher plane 

The policy of the present adminis- 
ration in regard to governmental con- 
rol in the case of paralyzing strikes 
hat affect the welfare of the people 
n general, continued Dr. Larson, 
eems to be one of “hands off.” The 
government prefers to create an 
itmosphere leading to peaceful settle- 
nent of difficulties. 


“However,” he injected, ‘‘wher. 
there is a real emergency, such as oc- 
curred last year in the atomic energy 
strike, the government will promptly 
step in and exercise its authority.’ 

Both labor and management, said 
Larson, seem to be on a higher plane 
than they have ever been before. 
Quite a number of the top men in the 
field of management have come up 
from the ranks and, therefore, have 
a broader understanding of the entire 
labor problem. This creates a sympathy 
for the needs of the laboring man. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“a more intelligent group of men rep- 
resenting labor have come to see the 
advisability of working together. They 
have become aware that what affects 
one group will also affect the other 
group in the same way.” The result is 
a much better mutual understanding 
and fewer lost man-hours. 


'4-year-old Dr. Larson is former dean of the University of Pittsburgh Law School. 


The Glass Crutch 


Leaning on it to escape the uncomfortable feelings 


of insecurity or guilt only adds to your problems. 


By Herbert F. Gernert, Jr. 


Gey cats were trained by a 
scientist to open a box and take 
food from it upon a signal from a 
light flash. They were then taught to 
operate the light switch by means of 
a large button that had been placed 
in the cage. If a cat wanted food, he 
would operate the switch with his 
paw, watch for the light, and then go 
to the box. 

Next the cats were given a slight 
electric shock when they tried to get 
food from the box. After this hap- 
pened several times they refused to go 
to the box, operate the switch, or re- 
spond to the signal. In fact, they 
showed signs of deep emotional ‘dis- 
tress. The conflict between the urge to 
stay away from pain and the urge for 
food was too much for them. They de- 
veloped neuroses—psychological dis- 
orders that affected their entire be- 
havior. 

Alcohol, in small amounts, was then 
injected into the cats. While they were 
mildly intoxicated, they would again 
operate the light switch and take food 
from the box. But as soon as the effects 
of the alcohol disappeared, the cats re- 
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verted to their neurotic behavior. Soot 
they voluntarily drank milk containing; 
alcohol—something they had refusec 
to do previously. Eventually they cam 
to prefer “‘spiked’’ milk since 1 
brought temporary relief from thei 
problem of having to make a decisior 
between pain and hunger. They hac 
become dependent upon alcohol. 

When, however, the cats were n¢ 
longer forced to choose between pait 
and hunger and they could get foox 
without threat of electric shock, the 
no longer needed or wanted alcohol 

Teen-age drinking common 

Many people, like Dr. Masser 
mann’s cats, use alcohol as a means o 
reducing the discomfort that has re 
sulted from failing to solve thei 
problems. They turn the alcohol i1 
the glass into a glass crutch upot 
which they lean in order to make lif 
seem easier. 

Such glass crutches have becom 
easily available, even to teen-agers 
Magazine stories, movies, and play 
show the use of alcohol as an accept 
able part of the American way. Teen 
agers are urged to own “‘cocktai 
dresses,” emulate “men of distinc 
tion,” and learn to “'select”’ liquor a 


The man on the park bench has become a symbol of alcoholism. (Black Box Studios) 


a part of being accepted in many so- 
ial crowds. High school boys and 
zirls are confronted with “home bars” 
ind the ‘‘cocktail before dinner,” a 
amily routine in many American 
1omes. 

In a study by the Hofstra Research 
3ureau done for the Sheppard Foun- 
lation on the ‘Use of Alcoholic Bev- 
tages among High School Students”’ 
t was discovered that 79 per cent of 
he students tested used alcohol by 
he age of 14 years. Ninety per cent 
vere using it by the age of 16 years. 
t further developed that 66 per cent 
f the drinking took place on family 
ccasions and that only 15 per cent 
yas done without family knowledge. 


Alert to danger 
Since so many teen-agers have come 
) accept drinking as a normal part 
f life, it is especially important to 
oint up some of the dangers involved 
1 the use of alcohol. 
Youth need especially to pay atten- 


tion to those road signs that advise, 
“If you drink, don’t drive.” Before- 
and-after laboratory tests of the reac- 
tion time of drivers indicates that it 
takes one-fifth of a second to press 
the foot brake after seeing a red light. 
A short time after two glasses of beer 
are consumed, the reaction time has 
tripled. 

The difference in these reaction 
times may mean the difference between ~ 
life and death on the road. A car 
travelling at 60 miles an hour actually 
moves 88 feet per second, or a little 
more than 17 feet in one-fifth of a 
second. 

Teen-agers should also remember 
that alcohol has a depressant effect 
upon the central nervous system. This 
results in the releasing of inhibitions. 
Young people who usually are quite 
responsible in their actions may, under 
the influence of alcohol, be exposed to 
all sorts of aggressions, including 
sexual ones. 
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Since many young people marry in 
their late teens, it is important to state 
that thousands of legal separations and 
divorces have been granted on grounds 
of ‘habitual drunkenness,” “gross and 
confirmed habit of intoxication,” and 
similar charges. While a closer look 
at the marriage usually reveals that 
deeper reasons have caused the break 
in the family, alcohol has been a con- 
tributing factor. 


Use of. alcohol can also make you 
starve for certain vitamins. When you 
eat meat and vegetables, they are di- 
gested by the stomach acids and intes- 
tinal secretions. The essential elements 
within the foods—proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates, vitamins and min- 
erals—are absorbed into the blood 
stream. They are sent through the 
body and, if not used, are stored. 


Alcohol is not like food. In a mat- 
' ter of minutes it is distributed to all 
parts of the body. It contains no essen- 
tial food elements such as protein, fats, 
vitamins, and minerals that are neces- 
sary to the building, repair, and re- 
cuperation of body tissues and the 
maintenance of good health. 


Those who drink excessively may 
develop diseases from lack of vita- 
mins. A person who drinks heavily 
lacks a good diet. Such a person can 
suffer from muscular weakness, en- 
largement of the heart, roughening of 
the skin, intestinal disorders, and men- 
tal disturbances. Since a heavy drinker 
is likely to neglect hygiene and diet, 
such diseases as tuberculosis, cancer, 
even stomach ulcers and kidney ail- 
ments are helped along. Lack of vita- 
mins from an improper diet can cause 
deterioration of parts of the nervous 
system and so bring on mental disease. 
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In reality, every intoxicated person 
goes through a temporary mental dis- 
turbance, for he partially loses contact 
with reality. 


Drink is no solution 


In studying the emotional history of 
juvenile delinquents, it is evident that 
their problems did not begin with al- 
cohol but that drinking is a symptom 
of their troubles. Like the alcoholic 
cats, they turned to drink as an escape 
from a burdensome problem. Their 
real problems may be the inadequacy 
of the homes from which the young 
people come, the indifference of their 
schools and communities to their 
physical and emotional needs, and the 
insecurity that characterizes the times 
in which they live. 

Because every young person has ten- 
sions and conflicts, however, it is im- 
portant that he see the dangers in- 
volved in mere social drinking. 

Recall how you feel when you go 
to parties—a little tense, not very re- 
laxed, and a little scared. Because of 
this rather typical reaction, John B. 
started taking a few drinks to make 
himself feel at ease. He gradually 
came to rely on the alcoholic crutch 
to make himself comfortable in social 
situations where he normally felt out 
of place. 

John B. gradually drank more and 
more often. Even his normal growth 
processes were impeded. His drinking 
could easily have prevented the pos- 
sibility of his ever achieving genuine 
maturity if he had not gone to a clinic 
for help. 

While Jane R. was in high school 
she dated college men and tried to 
keep up with them socially. What she 
did not realize was that social disci- 


plines and controls are not yet firmly 
established in adolescents. Conse- 
quently under the influence of even 
small amounts of alcohol, her behavior 
was likely to become irresponsible. 

The Sheppard Foundation — study 
brought out the fact that the use of 
alcohol on dates was greater among 
high school girls than boys. This is 
explained in the fact that they have 
a tendency to date older boys. 

Young people use the glass crutch 
as a flight from insecurity, inade- 
quacy, guilt, or emotional distress. 
These fears and anxieties that are 
walled up inside a young person’s 
mind may lead to unwholesome de- 
pendence upon alcohol, the glass 
crutch. It is important to know that 
drinking, or leaning upon the crutch, 
is not a solution to the problem. 

You say that you never will be an 
alcoholic. And you are probably right. 
But the mere fact that you drink to 
replace your sorrows and cares with 
gaiety and good cheer, as a vehicle 
of escape from feelings of inferiority, 
as an eraser of painful memories, and 
to gain courage and confidence is the 
sign of an unhealthy state of mind 
and body. 


TOPIC IDEAS” 


METHODS FOR USE OF THE ARTICLE 


A. In discussion groups to stimu- 
late ideas. 

B. Sections of article can be elab- 
orated on by certain members 
of the group. 

C. Used by a group leader as the 
topic for a meeting. 

DIscUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Is alcohol a stimulant ? 

A. No—a depressant like an 


anesthetic. 

B. Enters blood and _ then 
produces a dulling effect 
on the brain. 

2. Is alcohol fattening ? 

A. Yes—capable of  releas- 
ing energy and thus en- 
ables those foods which 
would ordinarily be 
drawn upon for energy, 
to be stored. 

B. No—excessive drinker 
consumes alcohol as a 
substitute for food. 

3. Does alcohol affect sexual ac- 
tivity ? 
Yes—dulls brain centers. 
4. Under what condition is alco- 
hol specifically to be avoided ? 
Heat exhaustion, shock, 
and snake bite. 
5. Is the drinking of alcohol habit 
forming ? 
Yes. One can get into the 
habit of using alcohol to 
escape from the problems 
that disturb him. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR DISCUSSION 
Romans 12: 1,2 
Luke 12: 45-47 
Matthew 24: 48-51 
1 Corinthians 6: 10 
Romans 13: 13-14; 14:17, 21 
BACKGROUND STUDY FOR LEADER 
The Teaching of the Early Church 
On the Use of Wine and Strong 
Drink 
by Irving W. Raymond, Chapter 
LI ep. 79% 
HYMNS 
“Jesus, Refuge of the Weary” 
“Jesus, Saviour, Pilot me.” 
‘My hope is built on nothing less” 
“Light of the anxious heart’ 
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Intensive study of social conditions and periods of worship are basic to a camp. 


Pioneers, 1955 Style 


LLA schedules week-long work camps in Chicago, Jersey 


City, and Philadelphia as new venture in social action. 


By Arthur Bauer 


PIONEER venture that is com- 
pletely new in the United Luth- 
eran Church is being offered to Luther 
leaguers this summer. For the first 
time, the Luther League of America 
will sponsor work camps. They will 
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be conducted in blighted areas of three 
cities: Chicago,~ Jersey City, and Phil- 
adelphia. 

Each camp will be limited to one 
week so that youth who have summer 
jobs may take part. Yet each project 
will be long enough to provide real 
help to people who live in places of 


conspicuous need or social tension. 
Physical work, such as painting, clean- 
ing, or minor repairing, will be done 
cooperatively by visiting leaguers and 
youth of the neighborhood. 

St. James’ Church, Chicago, will be 
the camp site, July 9-17. Although 
this congregation is inter-racial, most 
of the members are Negro. Last Oc- 
tober the church building was dam- 
aged by “smoke fire.”” Much work 
has been done by the congregation, 
but painting and minor renovations 
are still needed. 

Pastor Robbin Skyles will guide 
campers to an understanding of the 
lives of families in the underprivileged 
area. Contact will be made with com- 


munity leaders. Tours will help “open 
eye and heart.” 

First camp of the summer will be 
held at the Kinderfreund in Jersey 
City, June 25-July 4. This Lutheran 
home, operated by the New Jersey 
Welfare Association, includes a chil- 
dren’s and an old folk’s home. Job of 
the campers will be to paint the iron 
fence around the grounds and the ex- 
terior of one building. 

The campers in Philadelphia will 
paint the nave and the basement of 
Annunciation Church, July 23-31. 
The building is located only five 
blocks from Haverford Center, a com- 
munity settlement house financed by 
Lutherans of the metropolitan area. 


By working side by side, youth of different races and classes overcome prejudices. 


Although work camping is new to 
the Luther League of America, it is 
a movement that developed out of 
need 35 years ago. Following the first 
World War, reconstruction in Europe 
demanded all that men had to offer. 
A Swiss pacifist named Pierre Ceresole 
began the first project on ‘Dead Man's 
Hill.” 

The hill was near Esnes-Verdun, 
the scene of some of the fiercest and 
most bitter fighting of World War I. 
Shell and mine holes, rubble of de- 
stroyed buildings and roads, lifeless 
tree trunks with limb stubs forming 
grotesque silhouettes, reflected the de- 
structiveness and hatred of man. 
Three Germans, an Austrian, a Dutch- 
man, an American, and one Dutch 
girl joined Ceresole in the work. 

Simple wooden houses were erected. 
Two such buildings were completed, 
a third started. A road was repaired. 
Fields were cleared, holes filled up, 
cultivation begun. The fields of war 
were turned into useful areas for so- 
ciety. 

Ceresole’s work was done in 1920. 
From that simple beginning, that 
effort to reflect God's love for all men, 
a new venture was launched among 
Christian youth of the world. Former 
enemies labored side by side. They 
spoke together of the horrors of war. 
They took a bold step beyond talk and 
wonder and thought: They did some- 
_ thing. 

Since then youth have been doing 
something through work camps. Land- 
slides and avalanches in Switzerland 
brought youth to help clean up moun- 
tain villages. A 1928 flood in the little 
Principality of Liechtenstein brought 
710 volunteers from 22 countries. 
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Young people who are interested 
in taking part in one of LLA’s 
week-long work projects this sum- 


mer may obtain application blanks 
by writing to: Work Camps, The 
Luther League of America, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Earthquakes in North Bihar, India, 
early in 1934, gave another summons 
for needed work. 


In the Great Depression and years 
following the second World War, var- 
ious groups have undertaken pro- 
grams of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation. Youth hostels have been erect- 
ed. War damage has been repaired. 
Efforts have been extended into human 
problems. Inter-racial areas, locations 
of social tension, city slums, have seen 
work camps develop. 

The ‘work camp brings together all 
types of people. Most camps include 
races other than white. In the 1954 
World Council of Churches’ work 
camp program, black youth from 
Africa, brown youth from the Near 
East, yellow youth from the Orient, 
white youth from Europe and Amer- 
ica joined for a unique comradeship. 
This inter-racial and inter-cultural ex- 
perience provides part of the secret of 
work camping’s value. 


Week-end work camp 


Weekend work camping has been 
under way in Philadelphia for over 14 
years. Leader of this movement is 
David S. Richie, executive secretary of 
the Friends Social Order Committee. 
Let him tell you what happens at a 
typical weekend camp. 

“Friday evening is get-acquainted 
time. Camp is located in a settlement | 


house, church basement, or community 
building in one of the neediest sec- 
tions of the city, an area of religious 
and racial tension. Campers 15 years 
of age and older come from ‘schools 
and colleges and regular jobs. 

“First arrivals help with supper 
preparation. Late arrivals help with 
the dish washing. All help with eating 
the food! Often each person is asked 
to find out during supper all that he 
can about the person on his left so 
as to make a suitable introduction of 
this new friend to the whole group 
afterwards. 

“After supper there is informal dis- 
cussion of the purposes and possibili- 
ties of the camp. Often a leader from 
the neighboring community is a re- 
source person for this discussion to 
answer questions about the neighbor- 
hood dad its problems. Almost always 
the discussion is topped off with a song 
or game or walk in the neighborhood 
before retiring. Folding cots and 
blankets are provided, but campers 
bring their own sheets as well as 
towels and soap. 

“Saturday is a full work day. Dur- 
ing breakfast the work projects are 
explained and simple directions for 
the work are given. There is a brief, 
15-minute period of silent meditation. 
The group is then divided into teams 
of two (a veteran camper accompany- 
ing a beginner whenever possible) 
and sent off with hands full of buckets 
of paint and plaster to the homes 


® The Rey. Arthur Bauer is asso- 
ciate secretary of the Luther League 


of America. He is director of the 
work camping program for LLA’s 
social action division. 


where tenants have invited ‘the 
Friends’ to help them in plastering and 
painting, and where the owner (or 
tenant) has been persuaded to supply 
the materials. The tenants participate 
as much as possible in the work. It 
is in the comradeship of the common 
work that basic understanding and ap- 
preciation is achieved. 

“The volunteers return to the camp 
at midday, as eager to tell of their ex- 
periences as to eat their soup and sand- 
wiches. Work in the afternoon is com- 
pleted by 5 p.M. if possible. The clean- 
ing of the paint brushes (as well as 
campers!) is next, so that everyone is 
usually ravenously ready for a 6:15 
supper. What happens after supper 
depends upon the rapidity with which 
the group recuperates. But often a 
lively discussion or songfest is finished 
off with a still more lively square 
dance. It is possible that significant 
discussion or recreational programs can 
be arranged with members of the 
neighboring community. 

“Sunday morning is more leisurely 
since the discussions of the night be- 
fore so often last on after ‘lights 
out.’ The group attends church in the 
immediate community, often experi- 
encing worship services far more real, 
more sincere, more meaningful than 
they have known before. Lunch pro- 
vides the final meal together and the 
atmosphere of comradeship, sometimes 
gay, sometimes serious, is often 
memorable. It is not necessary to have 
a formal evaluation to assure impor- 
tant conclusions being reached. When 
time does come to break up—and clean 
up—the camp, one thing at least is 
more certain: ‘It is better to light a 
candle than to curse the darkness.’ "’ 
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Response to love 


In Dave Richie’s story you can find 
all the component parts of a profitable 
work camp. There is urgently needed 
labor. There is serious and earnest 
study. There is wholesome play. There 
is true community living. There is 
full tolerance toward human differ- 
ences. There is equality of group 
members. 

Taking a step beyond the weekend 
work camping program is only an en- 
largement of Dave's story. The limita- 
tions of one weekend are overcome by 
extension of time to one week or one 
month in the summer. This longer 
period provides the opportunity for 
deeper fellowship, repeated worship 
experiences, greater work effort, con- 
tinued probing of social problems. 


Purpose of the Luther League's 
work camping program is spelled out 
plainly in the LLA constitution. It is 
to “encourage the youth of the United 
Lutheran Church in America to re- 
spond to the love of Jesus Christ, their 
Lord and Saviour, with a deep faith 
and a consecrated life.” Work camp- 
ing is an effort to put into practice 
this response in ‘a consecrated life.” 
It is an attempt to “provide a work- 
shop in which youth can gain inspira- 
tion, guidance, and experience in 
Christian living.” 

The social action division’s job is 
to alert youth to Christian responsibili- 
_ties “in matters pertaining to socio- 
logical relations.” Through a study of 
the social structure and a stimulation 
to form Christian convictions, the 
youth of the church are to be guided 
in the expression of their faith in 
service projects and actions to alleviate 
social injustices. 
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More than trying to make the world 
better, more than helping to solve hu- 
man problems, work camps seek to 
bear witness to the gospel and its im- 
plications for society. 

“Without a clear relation to the 
gospel,” the LLA staff recently stated 
to the social action committee, “‘the 
work of this committee can mislead 
youth into a heretical aura of works 
righteousness. The need for activity 
projects that fit into youth’s experi- 
ence and interest must be a concern 
of this division. The peculiar oppor- 
tunity of a young person in the field 
of social action presents a challenge 
for pioneer planning in the life of the 
United Lutheran Church.” 


A work camper in England last 
summer summarized her experience 
and its relation to the Christian mes- 
sage in this way: “A work camp is a 
means of proving your love for God 
and God's love for his people.” 

Each of the LLA work camps will 
attract qualified youth from various 
sections of the United Lutheran 
Church. All persons taking part will 
bear their own expenses: Travel be- 
tween home and the camp site, $15.00 
camp fee for food and operation, and 
incidentals that should not run over 
$5.00, Each camp will be under the 
supervision of an LLA staff member 
and leaders from the local scene. 


In addition to further information 
concerning the three camps to be con- 
ducted in 1955, the LLA staff is ready 
to provide information and guidance 
for a community program of weekend 
work camping. Address inquiries to 
Work Camps, The Luther League of 
America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 


That one member who refuses to “pitch in” can turn family living into a nightmare. 


Everyone GIVES in a Family 


Trust and love are a two-way business in a home. Teen- 


agers should remember that parents can feel unwanted. 


By Marjorie Louise Bracher 


GROUP of students were asked 
what it was in their home life 
that brought them greatest happiness. 
At the top of the list were these: “My 
parents’ love for me; my family’s in- 
terest in me; my parents’ trust in me.” 


Could you make the same answer? 
Do you have all of those in your 
family? If you don’t have them, at 
least to the degree you would like, can 
you do anything about getting them? 

Ruth Ann stopped at Sally’s house 
every morning, and they walked to 
school together. “Your mother never 
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kisses you good-bye. Doesn’t she love 
you?” 

Sally was indignant, “‘Of course she 
loves me!’’ And then she added, “I 
guess we just don’t kiss much at our 
house.”’ 


There are many ways of expressing 
love. Kissing is only one of them. 
After her friend’s remark, Sally did 
some thinking. She remembered her 
mother’s tone of voice, and the way 
she looked at her sometimes. She re- 
membered the patient way her mother 
had explained things the time when 
there wasn’t money enough for Sally 
to go to camp, and the way she had 
helped her find other things to do to 
have a good time. Sally had no doubts 
at all about her mother. 


But sometimes love has to be ex- 
pressed in ways that are harder to un- 
derstand. Take the Lutz family. The 
parents were missionaries in a part of 
China where there were no schools for 
children over 12. One by one, as they 
reached that age, the Lutz children had 
to be sent home to live with grand- 
parents. Charles was especially bitter 
about it. He said to his father, “You 
love these Chinese children more than 
you do me.’’ Many of his letters back 
to China carried the same accusation. 

It took Charles a long time to learn 
that it was because his parents loved 
their children that they were willing 
to endure the long separation in order 
that the children might have good 
schooling. A more selfish “‘love’’ 
would have kept them all in China, 
and handicapped them for life. 

It happens too that a father’s place 
or hours of work make his children 
feel that he is not interested in them 
or does not love them. There must be 
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men to run the ships and trains, and 
fly the airliners. There are many kinds 
of work that take men away from 
their families. Staying with a hard or 
lonely job may in itself be proof of 
a man’s devotion to his family. But 
other expressions are needed to. A 
family in this situation has to find 
ways to make up for the times of sepa- 
ration. Even a father can feel unloved, 
if he comes home to find the others 
busy about their own concerns, and 
seemingly getting along perfectly well 
without him! 


Really interested? 


A boy not yet old enough for a 
driver's license was arrested for steal- 
ing cars. When the father was brought 
into court he said, “I can’t understand 
why he would do a thing like this. I’ve 
always been interested in him and 
given him plenty of spending money. 
Maybe it’s because his Scout master 
didn’t take time to go camping with 
him this summer.”’ 

It is hard to believe that this father 
was interested in his son. Interest that 
is real and genuine shows itself in 
very practical and tangible ways. 

Consider the Parkers. They want all 
of their children to be good drivers 
and to enjoy using a car. They want 
to be able to trust them with property 
worth more than $2,000. Janet is al- 
most 16, and Bill is a year younger. 
Both of them know all the traffic 
rules. Their father has taught them 


® Marjory Louise Bracher is wife 
of the Rey. Edwin Bracher, Seattle, 
Wash. She is author of the Muh- 
lenberg Press book Love Is No 
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how to care for a car and keep it in 
good condition, safe for driving. 

A part of Janet’s birthday celebra- 
tion will be getting her learner’s per- 
mit. She knows that she will have to 
serve a sort of driver's apprenticeship. 
She and Bill have worked it out with 
their parents. The first six months she 
can drive only with her father or 
mother in the front seat. After that, 
if she proves herself a good driver, 
she may take the car alone. After one 
year she may take friends with her. 
At the same time the two littlest Park- 
ers are learning traffic rules with bi- 
cycle and “‘trike.” Mrs. Parker sees 
to that. 

None of the Parker children can 
doubt that their parents are interested 
in them. 


Who can be trusted? 


Would you trust your little five- 
year-old brother alone at the park all 
day ? That’s crazy, you say. Who would 
trust a kid that size? When he is eight 
or nine he should be able to spend 
several hours at the park and have a 
good time without getting into trouble. 

But if he is to be trusted then, there 
is a great deal he must learn in the 
meantime—how to cross streets, how 
to find his way home, what to do if 
he does get lost, how to use public 
toilets, how to tell time, how to read 
simple signs, the importance of com- 
ing home when he has been told to, 
and many other things. And he must 
have demonstrated a certain amount 
of obedience and dependability. 
When he has accomplished all this 
he has become trustworthy within 
those limitations. His mother is proud 
to be able to trust him, and he will 


be very pleased with himself. 

Trust is something that has to be 
earned. 

Mrs. Boyd bragged frequently that 
she could trust her 14-year-old Lucille 
anywhere. The truth was that Lucille 
did very unwise and risky things, 
chiefly because her mother had never 
taught her how to conduct herself 
when dating. Her mother’s blind and 
misplaced trust only encouraged Lu- 
cille in wrong conduct and led her to 
think she could get away with any- 
thing. 

Trust must be the reward of general 
dependability plus a specific skill. 

In any family trust and love have 
to be a two-way business. They have 
to be given as well as received. 


But you say, “I can’t trust my kid 
brother with the stuff I’ve got in my 
room. Mom’s got to do something 
about him.” It is a problem for Mom 
and Dad all right. But what about 
you? Have you ever tried to figure out 
why he bothers your things? Do you 
take an interest in him and in what 
he has? Do you let him help you once 
in a while, when he would not be too 
much of a nuisance? Do you show 
him how to be careful of good equip- 
ment? With your help he might be 
able to take pride in you and what 
you have instead of being envious or 
jealous. 

Love, interest, trust, and all the 
other good things we get from our 
families are not merely ‘‘nice to have.” 
They are necessities. They are impor- 
tant in giving us the well-rounded 
personalities that all of us need and 
desire. They are well worth the cost 
of a little extra thought and attention 
to have them in abundance. 
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The purpose of this topic is to help 
members of the group to think about their 
own families, to see how much they have 
of love and trust, and to realize their own 
responsibility. Material in the topic will 
have to be presented to the group in order 
to supply*background for the discussion 
suggested below. 


Worship service 


PsALM: 145:1-4 
HyMN: CYH 97 “Praise We the Lord Who 

Made All Beauty” 

PRAYER: CYH 28—An Evening Prayer 
HyMN: 205 “O Jesus Youth of Nazareth” 
PRAYER: 48—For Christian Graces 
HYMN: 284 “I Would Be True’ 

The second prayer and the last hymn 
might be used following the discussion if 
you prefer. The “Prayer For Christian 
Graces’’ contains 14 separate petitions. The 
group should use these as sentence prayers, 
with beginning and end of prayer read in 
unison or by the leader. 


Thoughts from the Bible 


Proverbs 17:17—A brother is born for ad- 
versity. 

Ephesians 6:1,4—Children, obey your par- 
ents. Fathers, do not provoke your chil- 
dren. 

Colossians 
wives. 


3:19—Husbands, love your 


Questions for discussion 


1. What other home circumstances be- 
sides the three mentioned in the topic, con- 
tribute to your happiness? Make list on 
blackboard. 

2. What do you contribute to the hap- 
piness of your brothers and sisters? .. . 
Do they have your love, interest, and trust? 
. . . How do you show these? . . . What 
improvements could you make? 

3. Imagine your parents filling out a 
questionnaire and listing what home cir- 
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cumstances bring them happiness. If you 
were to take a peek at the list, what would 
be your place in it? Do you contribute your 
share to the happiness of the family? 
(Don’t expect members of the group to 
give away family secrets or make big con- 
fessions. Give them a minute or two to 
think, then together make a list of the 
things any of you could do.) 


Luther League jury 


Prepare the problems carefully before- 
hand, but have no rehearsal. 


Have a jury of three to five members 
who will suggest solutions to the problem 
situations presented. Problems must be 
given as if they were the actual problem 
of the person speaking, to make them real- 
istic. Any member of jury may “hand out 
advice.” Set a time limit of five minutes for 
jury’s discussion of each problem. 

After jury members have suggested ways 
of handling the problem, ask the audience 
to comment on how Jove, interest, or trust 
would help to solve the situation, or to 
have avoided it in the first place. Limit 
audience comments to three minutes. (A 
time keeper is needed for this program). 


With careful preparation this can be 
turned into a worthwhile parent's night 
program. A number of variations are pos- 
sible. Jury can be parents and teen-agers 
mixed (choose them carefully!) Or a youth 
jury can hear the problems of parents. 
Such a program will turn out to be a lot 
of fun, but don’t lose sight of your pur- 
pose: Christian solutions to the problems 
of family living. 

Prepare the problem situations from the 
following list of common points of conflict 
between teen-agers and their parents: 

Use of car 

Hours for coming home 
Home duties 

Friends and/or dates 
Grades and school work 
Dress 

Use of money 


Called ‘tthe church’s fair-haired boy” and “the Protes- 


tant politician,” Fred Nolde’s job is to make leaders 


on both sides of the Iron Curtain listen to the church. 


Churchman Hobnobs 
with Leaders of State 


By William Elbert and Donald M. Bravin 


ECONDS after the large trans- 

oceanic airliner landed at Tokyo, 
a U.S. embassy official darted onto the 
field to greet the impressive-appearing 
traveler who descended the steps from 
the plane. Hidden by darkness, the two 
men were whisked by government 
limousine to the Imperial Hotel. Once 
there, the weary traveler signed the 
register and stated that he had made 
no reservation. “Dr. Nolde,’’ beamed 
the desk clerk, ‘‘we’ve been awaiting 
you.’ 

O. Frederick Nolde had an uneasy 
sleep that night in a beautiful suite 
complete with bouquets of flowers. He 
was concerned. How had news of his 
trip leaked out ? Planned only 48 hours 
in advance, it was to have no publicity. 
Public knowledge might render the 
trip valueless. 

Yet the director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs might have guessed that the news 
was out. When his plane landed at 


Dr. Nolde is director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs. 
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The UN’s Dag Hammarskjold is welcomed to the World Council of Churches meetingat 
Evanston by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Goeffrey Fisher, and Dr. Nolde, right. 


Seattle on the first leg of the journey, 
an official of the airline was on hand 
to entertain him. This was repeated at 
both of the remaining stops prior to 
reaching Tokyo. 

Telephones rang early the next 
morning. Reporters wanted an inter- 
view. After much declining, the be- 
wildered Nolde consented to make a 
statement. It was then that he learned 
that the story had been circulated that 


he was on his way to Korea as per- 
sonal representative of President 
Eisenhower. No amount of talking 
would change the reporters’ minds. 


The church’s John Foster Dulles 


Variously referred to as “the 
church’s fair-haired boy,” ‘‘an interna- 
tional religious playboy,” “the church's 
John Foster Dulles,” and “the Protes- 
tant politician,” the Rev. Dr. O. (he 


never uses Otto) Frederick Nolde 
came into a world of tennis courts, 
text books, lecterns, pulpits, and poli- 
ticians through the combined efforts 
of Antone and Ida Nolde. Since that 
day in Philadelphia exactly six months 
before bells and horns announced a 
change in centuries, Nolde has been 
prepared for the center of the re- 
ligio-political stage. 

Prior to his supposedly secret trip 
to Korea, Nolde had made two trips 
to that vandalized country. In Septem- 
ber of 1952 the CCIA director made 
available ‘A Plan for Developing Ac- 
tion on Prisoners of War in Korea.” 
This was not an official act, but a per- 
sonal suggestion. Although the plan 
was not advocated officially by the 
CCIA, leaders of the commission and 
member churches were consulted. 


The plan offered a point of refer- 
ence in international problems in that 
it insisted that ultimatums ought to be 
avoided and that positions of the na- 
tions involved must be kept flexible to 
permit an unprejudiced concentration 
on new solutions. Some assistance was 
provided in helping the nations to de- 
velop ultimate agreements upon the 
principle of ‘‘non-forcible repatriation 
and non-forcible detention.” 

Following an appeal of the presi- 
| dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly for such a plan and state- 
ment. in June of 1953, the Lutheran 
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statesman flew to Korea. Consultations 
on an armistice were underway at this 
time between Republic of Korea Presi- 
dent Singman Rhee and U.S. repre- 
sentative for the UN Walter Robert- 
son. This was the apple cart that Nolde 
was afraid would be upset when news 
of his trip crept through secrecy bar- 
riers. 

After his disturbing hotel experi- 
ence Dr. Nolde continued to Korea. 
There he first discussed the situation 
at a special meeting of the Korean Na- 
tional CCIA in Pusan. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Seoul where he met with 
President Rhee and _ Representative 
Robertson, in addition to other minis- 
ters and governmental officials. 

The visit to Korea at this time was 
designed to promote three purposes: 
1) To preserve and strengthen sym- 
pathetic understanding within the 
Christian fellowship at a time when a 
serious difference of opinion on an 
armistice was known to exist. 2) To 
inform Christian colleagues in Korea 
and appropriate governmental officials 
of the position announced in formal 
church statements urging that every 
effort be made promptly to secure a 
truce on honorable terms. 3) To re- 
assure Korean Christians that the ob- 
jective of the unification and inde- 
pendence of Korea was wholeheart- 
edly endorsed and that the support for 
a cease-fire served to strengthen com- 
mitments to that objective by measures 
other than military. 


23-year-old theology teacher 

Nolde has always been an active 
person. His four years at Muhlenberg 
College saw him as a player of bas- 
ketball, baseball, and football. (Less 


frequently mentioned activities in- 
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cluded the college glee club and string 
orchestra.) Tennis gradually replaced 
these more strenuous activities to such 
an extent (he holds trophies from local 
clubs) that he now has a private court 
at his Wyndmoor, Pa., home. 


Just a few minutes’ drive from his 
office at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary “at Philadelphia, the home 
and its tennis court rarely see their 
energetic owner. Most of the sports- 
man’s time, when not in transit, is 
spent in a New York apartment near 
his UN office. 

Not always a world traveler, Dr. 
Nolde began his professional life in 
the placid atmosphere of a school 
classroom. Upon being graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary, the 21- 
year-old Fred accepted a seminary fel- 
lowship. Even when promoted two 
years later to the position of instruc- 
tor of religious education, no one 
could have predicted that he would 
some day become what Current Biog- 
raphy (Feb. 1947) called ‘“‘an emi- 
nent authority in the Protestant 
church on problems of religious liberty 
and world order.” 

Not content with being solely an 
instructor, he assumed for several 
years the pastorate of Wyndmoor’s 
Grace Lutheran Church. In 1931 he 
was taised from assistant professor, 
to which he had been appointed three 
years previously, to full professorship 
- at the seminary. 


The following year his alma mater 
honored him with an honorary Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree. This was his 
first honorary degree but his second 
doctorate. One year after marrying for- 
mer school teacher Ellen Jarden in 
1927, he earned a Ph.D. at the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania. 

The blue-eyed scholar had been ap- 
pointed instructor in religious educa- 
tion at the university in 1925, Three 
years later he was appointed assistant 
professor there. In spite of pressing 
duties at the seminary he managed to 
maintain this position until 1935. He 
served during the following eight 
years as a university lecturer. Appoint- 
ed dean of the seminary's graduate 
school in 1943, Nolde severed univer- 
sity connections. 

It was in July of that year that 
church leaders representing 14 coun- 
tries attended the Princeton Interna- 
tional Round Table and advocated 
“reconciliation on the basis of justice’’ 
with the Axis nations after the end of 
World War II. Secretary of this group 
of Protestant “brains’’ was O. Fred- 
erick Nolde. 


The fast-becoming-famous professor 
had already served for more than a 
year as a member of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches’ important Commis- 
sion on a Just-and Durable Peace and 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. When the Joint Committee 
on Religious Liberty met in 1944, 
Nolde was appointed its executive 
secretary. 

With still several months to wait 
for a 46-candle birthday cake, O. Fred 
received official recognition as an ex- 
pert in ecumenical affairs and world 
order. He was selected an associate 
consultant to the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, meeting in — 
San Francisco in April, 1945. 

One of Nolde’s associates at this 
meeting, a man named John Foster 
Dulles, who is prominent in his own 


right, wrote of him in The Lutheran 
(Nov. 6, 1946), “He was outstanding 
among the American consultants at 
the San Francisco Conference. His 
suggestions to the American delega- 
tion were always sound and many of 
them bore important practical results.” 

As a member of the Committee on 
Human Rights of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, Dr. 
Nolde had urged for a UN Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 


“Christians are a minority” 


August of 1946 might be labeled as 
the start of Nolde’s traveling career. 
It was then that the International Con- 
ference of Church Leaders on the 
Problem of World Order was called 
at Girton College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Society (groups composed of 
Protestant and Greek Orthodox Cath- 
olic church bodies). Before the con- 
ference concluded he received an ap- 
pointment as associate director of the 
newly formed Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 
(CCIA). He later was made full di- 
rector. 

At Cambridge he had advocated 
“that a plan be evolved for joint ac- 
tion on world problems’ among the 
major Christian denominations, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic. He stated 
that “‘since Christians are a minority 
in the world,” they must organize so 
that their influence will be felt in in- 
ternational councils. 

“It is imperative,” he said, “that 
the churches of the world seek in 
every way to bring moral pressure to 
bear on the leaders of the world... . 
If it is appropriate for labor and busi- 


ness to put pressure on the United 
Nations organization, it is necessary 
for the churches to do the same thing.” 
Addressing the United Lutheran 
Church convention in Cleveland two 
months later, Nolde said, ‘“The church 
will not be in a position to condemn 
war in the future unless it gives ap- 
propriate support to those political 
agencies designed to keep the peace.” 
In a broadcast from Cleveland he 
stated, “Only the Christian vision of- 
fers encouragement and hope amid 
the perplexities of a chaotic world.” 
In an effort to create the peace for 
which Christianity strives, Dr. Nolde 
has traveled to all parts of the world. 
Within the last two years he has com- 
pletely circled the globe. Europe saw 
him four times as he traveled to speak 
with church and governmental lead- 
ers in that time. This year’s plans al- 
ready call for three trips there. 


Avoids naive suggestions 


Dr. Nolde made it evident, in a re- 
cent interview, that while the CCIA 
is seeking the same solutions that gov- 
ernments are seeking, it does not con- 
cern itself with presenting blueprints, 
but principles. 

“Christianity,” he said, “has a dis- 
tinctive contribution to make. We are 
interested in preserving this contribu- 
tion, not in being political experts. 
“Naturally,” he added, “we have to be 
acquainted with world affairs to avoid 
making naive suggestions.” 

Along with other CCIA officials, O. 
Frederick Nolde attended the first 
week of the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference at Berlin. The men made no 
attempt to deal with specific situations 
but informed the conferees that world 
opinion would change with the action 
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of the conference “in terms of the 
open-mindedness which each partici- 
pant manifests and the extent to which 
he seeks to serve the common interest 
of mankind in a spirit of sincerity and 
good will.” 

Then came that important Geneva 
conference in April of last year. 
Korea and Indo-China were on the 
agenda. Conference delegates were 
made well aware of the Christian 
church. As CCIA director, Dr. Nolde 
had one of the principal addresses at 
the Ecumenical Service of Interces- 
sion, held at the time of the confer- 
ence. It was jointly sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches and the 
Protestant churches of Geneva. In his 
talk at the Cathedral of St. Pierre, he 
spoke of the longing and the hope of 
Christians throughout the nations for 
a world at peace. 

Numerous representatives to the 
Geneva Conference who attended this 
service expressed gratitude for the 
spiritual support that the Christian 
church of the world sought to offer 
as the conference grappled with the 
perplexing problems of Korea and 
Indo-China. 


The church meant business 


Asked how he happened to become 
interested in this branch of church 
work, Nolde replied that it was evi- 
dent that ‘‘the church meant business” 

and, since he had an interest in world 
~ affairs, he wanted to help. As director 
of CCIA he does more than help. He 
leads. The CCIA carries on work 
throughout the world: Interest and 
concern over militarism, disposition of 
refugee peoples, scarcity and want in 
the world, and problems of co-exist- 
ence and ways of living that develop 
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in different areas. Dr. Nolde deserves 
much credit for achievements thus far 
evident. 

The work of CCIA can best be 
summarized in the director's own 
words taken from an address he de- 
livered at the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evans- 
ton last August: 

“Christians,” he said, ‘recognize 
that the main contribution to peace 
among men and nations lies in the 
steadfast proclamation of the gospel 
at home and the uttermost parts of 
the world, and in the growing soli- 
darity of Christian fellowship which 
transcends race, class, and national 
frontiers. But the tragedy of two 
World Wars in a single half century, 
with peace still not secured, has con- 
vinced churchmen that new and more 
direct methods also must be tried and 
developed . . . The commission faces 
a two-fold task: To express an effec- 
tive and timely witness to the world 
of nations and to officially offer help 
as may be derived from Christian faith 
and the experiences of the church for 
the solution of international problems. 

“The justification of CCIA and its 
staff's effort lies beyond any success or 
failure which the activity may have 
had. The Christian who has experi- 
enced the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding must seek peace 
among the nations and people of the 
world. The Christian, who by faith 
upholds the righteousness which God 
in his mercy has wrought, must in the 
spirit of brotherhood seek justice for 
all men. The Christian, who has ex- 
perienced the liberty with which 
Christ has set men free, must press 
for a society where God's children may 


fulfill the destiny which he has fixed 
for them. The Christian witness for 
peace, justice, and freedom in God’s 
whole world is an imperative implica- 
tion of the Christian gospel.” 

Preceding each session of the UN 
General Assembly, a memorandum of 
about 50 pages is sent by CCIA to 
representatives of its member churches 
as well as to all the delegates in the 
Assembly. For the ninth session 500 
copies were distributed to UN per- 
sonnel. This memorandum covered all 
of the actions proposed for that meet- 
ing of the Assembly. For each item on 
the agenda there was a statement of 
the background of the item and the re- 
ligious basis for the position taken by 
the CCIA on that item. 

Thus the churches throughout the 
world can speak with a strong voice 
in an attempt to bring an apprecia- 
tion of the church’s point of view for 
solution of specific international prob- 
lems. In addition, constant correspond- 
ence and trips to all parts of the world 
by the executive staff enable the 
church to speak quickly and effectively 
at the moment when the church's po- 
sition can mean most in obtaining a 
hearing for Christian solutions. 

It can readily be seen why Director 
Nolde has little time for his Wynd- 
moor tennis court. Fortunately his 
four children are grown, leaving Mrs. 
Nolde free to be with her husband. 
She attends many of the sessions of 
the UN as an accredited reporter for 
various church publications, including 
The Lutheran. Interrupting a recent 
interview in his seminary office, Dr. 
Nolde excused himself while he tele- 
dhoned his wife at her office in the 
UN building. He told her that he was 


going to the Capitol for a dinner that 
evening before returning to New 
York, 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Discuss these 

1. What is the relationship between hu- 
man rights on the international level to 
those same rights within the home, com- 
munity, and nation? 

2. Is it possible to have co-existence be- 
tween two such divergent ideologies as 
those of Russia and the United States? 

3. What should be our attitude toward 
Christians behind the iron curtain coun- 
tries who cooperate with their Commu- 
nistic governments? 

4. Is there a place for militarism in in- 
ternational affairs? For what reasons, under 
what controls, and for what justifiable out- 
comes? 

5. What should one think about Chris- 
tian pacifists ? 

6. Have you and your congregation 
taken any definite stands concerning “fair 
employment practices,’’ anti-discrimination, 
and other issues connected with basic hu- 
man rights? 

7. Do you believe that all men have 
basic human rights predicated upon a God- 
given creation, redemption, and vocation? 


For your worship 
HYMNS: 

“God Is Love: His Mercy Brightens’’ 
Common Service Book 297 
“A Charge to Keep I Have’ CSB 376 
“How Blessed from the Bonds of Sin” 
CSB 258 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” CSB 235 
“Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun” 
CSB 219 


“The Church’s One Foundation’’ CSB 
198 
PsALMS: 46, 8, 19 
PRAYERS: Common Service Book collects 
21/5; -4A le 
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Praise of Him Who Died 


Service of worship for Holy Week 


By William Richard Fritz 


INVOCATION: In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 
LEADER: And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out to the Mount 
of Olives. 
HyMN: “We Sing the Praise of Him 
Who Died’ Common Service Book 
No. 66. 
(League standing) 
VERSICLE: (Based on CSB 72) 
Leader: Art thou weary, art thou 
languid 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
“Come to Me,” saith One, ‘‘and 
coming 
Be at rest.” 

Response: Hath he marks to lead 
me to him 
If he be my guide? 

Leader: “In his feet and hands are 
wound-prints, 
And his side.’ 

Response: Hath he diadem, as mon- 
arch, 
That his brow adorns? 

Leader: “Yea, a crown of very 
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surety, 
But of thorns.” 
Response: If I find him, if I follow, 
What his promise here? 
Leader: ‘Many a sorrow, many a 
labor, 


Many a tear.” 
Response: If I ask him to receive 
me, 


Will he say me nay? 
Leader: “Not till earth and not till 
heaven 
Pass away.” 
Response: Finding, following, keep- 
ing, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless? 
Leader: ‘Saints, apostles, prophets, 
martyrs, 
Answer, ‘Yes.’ ” 
GLorIA PATRI (Lenten setting) 
First Lesson: Isaiah 53: 1-9. 
HyMN: “Jesus, Saviour, Son of God” 
CSB 78. (Sing only verses 1 and 2. 
Perhaps these verses should be 
sung without an organ introduc- 
tion. The league should remain 
seated during the singing.) 
SECOND LESSON: Matthew 26: 30-35, 
59-68. 


Hymn: “Ah, Holy Jesus, How Hast 
Thou Offended” CSB 100. (Sing 
only the first and second verses.) 

THIRD LESSON: John 19: 17-28. 

Hymn: “Now, My Soul, Thy Voice 
Upraising” CSB 94. (Sing verses 
Wz, 4.gd5;) 

MEDITATION: (This may be omitted. 
If you desire that the pastor speak 
briefly at this point, be sure to re- 
quest him to do so at least a week 
in advance.) 


LEADER: Then Jesus went with them 
to a place called Gethsemane, and 
he said to his disciples, “Sit here, 
while I go yonder and pray.” (Mat- 
thew 26: 36) 

PRAYER: (Adapted from CSB 84) 
Leader: Jesus, in thy dying woes, 

Even while thy life-blood flows, 
Craving pardon for thy foes: 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: O may we, who mercy need, 
Be like thee in heart and deed, 
When with wrong our spirits 
bleed: 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: Jesus, pitying the sighs 
Of the thief who near thee dies, 
Promising him Paradise: 
May we in our guilt and shame, 
Still thy love and mercy claim. 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: Jesus, loving to the end 
Her whose heart thy sorrows 
rend, 
And thy dearest human friend: 
May we all thy loved ones be, 
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All one holy family, 

Loving for the love of thee. 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: When we seem in vain to 

pray, 

And our hope seems far away, 

In the darkness be our stay. 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: Jesus, in thy thirst and pain, 

Thirsting more our love to gain: 

May we thirst thy love to know; 

Lead us in our sin and woe 
Where the healing waters flow. 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: Jesus, all our ransom paid, 

All thy Father’s will obeyed; 

By thy suff’rings perfect made: 

Save us in our soul’s distress; 

Be our help to cheer and bless, 

While we grow in holiness. 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 
Leader: Jesus, all thy labor vast, 

All thy woe and conflict past; 

Yielding up thy soul at last: 

When the death-shades round us 

lower, 

Guard us from the tempter’s 

power, 

May thy life and death supply, 

Grace to live and grace to die. 
Response: Hear us, holy Jesus. 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


Hymn: “O. Sacred Head, 
Wounded” CSB 99 

Leaver: And when he rose up from 
prayer and we come to his disciples, 
... he said unto them, “. . . It 
is enough, the hour is come; be- 
hold the Son of Man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners. Why sleep 
ye? Rise and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” 

BENEDICTION 

SILENCE (Omit musical postlude) 
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Now 


Both the congregation and the players should take part 


in this trilogy, turning it into worship of the Christ. 


A Drama 


of the Resurrection 


By Douglas David Feaver and Matthew I. Wiencke 


3 Beves following is a sacred drama on 
the death and resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is provided for 
presentation in the church as an act 
of worship in which congregation and 
players participate. 
The theme 

This play is not properly a literal 
dramatization of the Easter narrative 
as recorded in the gospels. Instead, it 
brings together characters and epi- 
sodes of the Bible which are, his- 
torically speaking, widely separated in 
time and place. Their corporate wit- 
ness is thus introduced to show the 
meaning of the resurrection for ages 
past as well as future, and to the re- 
deemed of every kindred and every 
tongue. 

The play forms a trilogy. The first 
episode, taking place on the evening 
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of Good Friday, begins with the gos- 
pel narrative of the burial of Christ 
and ends with the sealing of the tomb. 
Here we are to imagine ourselves as 
contemporary with that act in the pas- 
sion history, as though it were time 
present. In the second episode which 
is marked by the peal of thunder and 
the Evangelist’s description of the 
rending of the tombs, the past comes 
to life and the witness of kings and 
prophets of the Old Testament is 
heard. Thus the despair following 
upon Christ’s burial yields first to the 
hope spoken by the prophets of old. 

Against this background of the past, 
the great fact of the resurrection is 
made known by the Voice of Christ 
from the tomb with which the third 
and final episode begins. But this 
proclamation of the risen Christ is not 
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confined to the faithful of the first 
Easter morning. The victory of Christ 
over death and his rising again persists 
through every age to time present and 
shall be fully consummated in the 
heavenly congregation of the re- 
deemed of which the final dialogue 
from the Book of Revelation speaks. 
Likewise, this thematic progression 
is symbolized in the gradual darken- 
ing of the church from the twilight of 
Good Friday and the onset of the Sab- 
bath to the near darkness of the middle 
episode in that realm where Death 
rules. Then the light, first shining 
from the tomb, illumines Easter morn- 
ing with a celestial radiance. Follow- 
ing this focal point of the drama shifts 
from the tomb to the altar, bathed in 
light, where choir and players gather 
to lead the congregation in the praise 
of God. 
The players 
The Evangelist (Narrator) 
Joseph of Arimathaea 
Nicodemus 
Marty Magdalene 
Mary of Bethany 
Martha, Aer sister 
Lazarus, them brother 
Death 
The Three Virtues 
Charity ) 
Centurion (an army captain) 
Two soldiers 
David, king of Israel 
Job 
Jonah the Prophet 
Isaiah 


(Faith, Hope, 


© Douglas David Feaver is an in- 
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The Angel of the Lord 
Voices of Christ, Mary, Thomas 
Choir of the Redeemed 


The setting 


The action takes place in the church. 
Against the north wall of the chancel 
(assuming the altar is in the east end) 
are seen the vague outlines of a rock- 
cut sepulchre. Its entrance, at a right- 
angle to the nave, is not fully visible 
to the congregation. Joseph and Nico- 
demus are standing near the Tomb, 
and within its shadows is Death, un- 
seen by the congregation. The time 
is the evening of Good Friday. 


The first episode 


The service begins with an appro- 
priate organ prelude. Following, the 
congregation sings the Passion Choral 
or another hymn suitable for Good 
Friday. The hymn ended, the Evan- 
gelist takes his place at the lectern and 
in a clear voice begins the narrative. 


EVANGELIST : 

And now when the even was come, 
because it was the preparation, that is, 
the day before the sabbath, Joseph of 
Arimathaea, an honorable counsellor, 
which also waited for the kingdom 
of God, came, and went in boldly unto 
Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus. 
And Pilate marvelled if he were al- 
ready dead: and calling unto him the 
centurion, he asked him whether he 
had been any while dead. And when 
he knew it of the centurion, he gave 
the body to Joseph. And there came 
also Nicodemus, which at the first 
came to Jesus by night, and brought 
a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 
an hundred pound weight. Then took 
they the body of Jesus, and wound it 
in linen clothes with the spices, as the 


manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in 
the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden; and in the garden a 
new sepulchre, wherein was never man 
yet laid. There laid they Jesus there- 
fore because of the Jews’ preparation 
day; for the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand. 


JOSEPH: 
It has been a black day; 
The very sun hid its face in shame; 
The wickedness of this deed is past 
telling, 
And we, O Nicodemus, share its 
guilt. 
NICODEMUS: 
Though I was not at the meeting of 
the Sanhedrin, 
It was my duty as Teacher of Israel 
to check this injustice; 
But I was afraid— 
“The fear of man bringeth a 
snare’’— 
And now, Joseph, I too share the 
guilt 
For the death of this just man. 
JOSEPH: 
I voted against them, 
Yet my vote was weak and hesitant. 
I did not dare to die for truth, 
And let my protest fall fruitless to 
the ground. 


NICODEMUS: 
Why did he die, Joseph ? 
For no man could have wrought 
those miracles which he did, 
Except God were with him... 
That night so long ago, he spoke, 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, 
Even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up.” 
Is this what he meant—a cross, 
Is this how “God gives his only be- 


gotten son?” 

He spoke to me of rebirth, 

And there he lies in stony death. 

(They leave, Left.) 

(The Choir sings one stanza of the 
hymn, “Ah, Holy Jesus, How Hast 
Thou Offended.” The three women, 
Mary Magdalene, Mary avd Martha, 
in garments of mourning, enter Right 
and move toward the Tomb.) 
Mary MAGDALENE: 

Come this way, my sisters, 

For I beheld the tomb where they 

have placed his body. 

Come Mary, come Martha, and see 

the tomb where they have laid him. 


Mary: 
How cold and dark it is! 
Could it be true, that he who had 
no place to lay his head, 
Has found a rocky pillow in a 
grave ?— 
“He made his grave with the 
wicked 
And with the rich in his death’ — 
That he who was warmth and cheer 
and life 
Lies here, cold, cold,—dead ? 
MARTHA: 
O wickedness too profound for 
hatred— 
He forgave them, for they knew not 
what they did. 
They taunted him: he 
Othietsise a: 
Indeed, he saved our dear brother 
Lazarus 
Four days in the tomb— 
Himself he cannot save. 
Mary MAGDALENE: 
Why can he not? 
We, who professed to love him, 
Now have shared in wounding him. 
My scarlet sins he graciously for- 
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saved 


gave, 
Atoned for with his scarlet blood. 
Was he not wounded for our trans- 
gressions, 
Bruised for our iniquities ? 
(As the women take up their vigil at 
the Tomb, Lazarus enters, Right.) 


LAZARUS: 

O sisters, why linger at the tomb? 
Come away home! 

(Lights gradually dimmed) 
The shaméd sun, his crimson face 
veiled in clouds 
Hastens to hide behind the purple 
hills; 
And shadows, black fingers of an 
awful Sabbath, 
Are already throttling out each ray 
of light— 
“God rested on the seventh day’’— 
We must not labor more. 


Mary: 
O Lazarus, my brother, the very 
Lord of our Sabbath rests here: 
O bitter, bitter rest, unhappy respite 
from toil! 

Mary MAGDALENE: 
Is this the hour that should come, 
When the Son of Man should be 
glorified ? : 
A corn of wheat has fallen into the 
ground and died, 
And now abides alone... 
Shall it bring forth much fruit ? 


LAZARUS: 
Hold! Who stands there, 
Sinister, insolent, at the jaws of the 
tomb ? 
(Death, until now scarcely visible, ad- 
vances slightly from the shadows of 
the tomb.) 
DEATH: 
Lazarus, I know thee; 
Look closely, dost thou know me? 
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LAZARUS: 
I know thee well, 
And once escaped thy power. 
Thy name is 
Death! 
DEATH: 
True, and one day I shall hold you 
again. ; 
I stand supreme: 
In my harvest are reaped 
Alike, king and commoner, 
Master, slave; the wise, the fool; 
Willing, unwilling, all 
Come to me at last. 
LAZARUS: 
Out of the depths I cried, 
And to my ears, stopped with four- 
day death, 
Clear as the trumpet of God 
A Voice sounded: 
“Lazarus, come forth!” 
And your restraining claws 
Fell limp, 
And forth I came. 
DEATH: (mocking) 
Frail man, creature of a day, 
I carry him- away as with a flood: 
He its as asleep, 
In the morning like grass 
He grows and flourishes, 
In the evening I cut him down, 
And he withers. 
(Again, dimming of lights) 
(The women, rising from the shadows 
of the tomb, speak in the manner of a 
lament.) 
Mary: 
The days of our years are three score 
years and ten, 
Yet is our strength labor and 
sorrow. 
MARTHA: 
For it is soon cut off and we fly 
away. 


Mary MAGDALENE: 
Reproach hath broken my _ heart; 
and I am full of heaviness: 
I looked for some to take pity, but 
there was none; 
And for comforters, but I found 
none. 
LAZARUS: 
Three things yet abide: these shall 
I summon 
To bear their witness at the gates 
of death. 
Come, gracious Virtues! 
Faith, Hope, Charity; 
(The Virtues enter, bearing lighted 
candles and banners emblazoned with 
their proper symbols.) 
FAITH: 
I am Faith, 
The shield wherewith to quench 
The fiery darts of the wicked one, 
The house upon a rock, 
The sure foundation of the church 
of God. 
Not in my own strength do I rely, 
For in thee, O God, do I put my 
trust, 
Thou only art my Rock and my 
Salvation! 
DEATH: 
Thy Lord hath humbled himself 
And become obedient unto Death, 
Even the death of a cross. 
Can there be faith in God, 
If God be dead? 
(Her candle is extinguished.) 
Your light is no more. Where now 
is Faith ? 
HOPE: 
Though Faith Wavers, 
Yet there is Hope. 
You who flee for refuge, 
Lay hold on Hope, that 
Anchor of the soul, 


Come, 


Both sure and steadfast. 
DEATH: 
Thy Lord hath humbled himself 
And become obedient unto Death, 
Even the death of a cross. 
Can there be hope in God, 
If God be dead? ... 
(Her light goes out.) 
Does Hope so soon depart ? 
WOMEN AT THE TOMB: (77 unison) 
Faith, Hope, Charity—these three, 
But the greatest of these is Charity. 
CHARITY: 
Whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; 
Whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; 
Whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 
Charity never faileth. 
DEATH: 
Thy Lord hath humbled himself 
And become obedient unto Death, 
Even the death of a cross. 
Can there be love of God, 
If God be dead? 
Cuarity: (placing her lighted candle 
by the tomb) 
Charity suffers long, and is kind; 
Bears all things, believes all things, 


hopes all things, endures all 
things: 
Charity never faileth. 

DEATH: 


Feeble love—how dare it stand 
against me? 
I speak: and strong Faith, eager 
Hope, alike are dead. 
The light of Love shall go out as 
well. ~ 
(While the Evangelist speaks, the 
noise of soldiers marching is heard in 
the distance, coming nearer. The Cen- 
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turion and Two Soldiers, in modern 
military uniform, march briskly down 
the center aisle of the nave, and en- 
tering the chancel, come to a halt be- 
fore the tomb. The women, frightened, 
retreat into the shadows and leave, 
Left. ) 

EVANGELIST: 

Now the chief priest and Pharisees 
came together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, 
we remember that that deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive, after three days 
I will rise again. Command therefore 
that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day, lest his disciples come 
by night, and steal him away, and say 
unto the people, He is risen from the 
dead: so the last error shall be worse 
than the first. 


DEATH: (greeting the soldiers and 
handing them chains) 
Hail, ye minions of mine! 
Subjects of the princes of the king- 
doms of this world! 
Make fast the tomb, 
Add to the inescapable chains of 
death 
The adamantine power of an im- 
perial seal. 
(sound of hammers striking on anvil) 
CENTURION: 
What means this light, 
Shining like a blue star in a black 
night ? 
DEATH: 
Love's flame alone flickers on, 
Feeble amidst the cold tide of all 
enveloping night, 
Helpless, before the bitter tomb. 
CENTURION: 
This hopeless 
warmth 
Stands in lonely beauty 
Yet without power; 
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light, this scant 


Law rules the world and force its 

servant. 
DEATH: 

We know that whatsoever the Law 

saith, 

It saith to them who are under the 

Law, 

That every mouth may be stopped, 

And all the world may be guilty be- 

fore the judgment of God. 
CENTURION: 

Law is my master. 

I have given the strength of this 

arm, 

And it renders tribute to Caesar. 

Yet, in the death of this just man, 

Law itself is judged. 

Condemned he died, and dying con- 

demned my law. 

Stationed by the cross, today I saw 

him die; 

And in his death I saw a Law, 

higher than mine, 

And the one who died its author. . . 

Truly this was the Son of God! 
DEATH: 

What means all this? 

The light of love still burns— 

I cannot snuff it out. 

(Death /eaves, Left.) 

(The Choir, invisible to the congre- 
gation, is now heard singing the 
choral, “Now Rest Beneath Night's 
Shadows.” During the singing, the 
lights are dimmed, leaving nave and 
chancel in darkness, except for the 
single candle at the tomb. There is a 
brief silence, broken by sharp peals of 
thunder.) 


The second episode 


EVANGELIST: (agitated) 

Behold! The veil of the temple was 
rent in twain 

From the top to the bottom; 


And the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent, and the graves were opened; 
And many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose, 
And went into the Holy City, 
And appeared unto many. 
(As the Evangelist reads, a pale light 
falls upon the space before the Tomb, 
disclosing the forms of Job, David, 
Jonah and Isaiah.) 
Jos: 
What restlessness 
realms of Sheol, 
A far-off cry, “Behold, I come!” 
has reached my ear; 
And my soul, bound in prison, 
Leaps to the sound of my Re- 
deemers,. . 
But deliverance is not yet. 
I, Job, will speak in the anguish 
of my spirit: 
As the cloud is consumed and van- 
ishes away, 
So he that goes down to the grave 
shall come up 
No more. 
If a man die, shall he live again? 
O David, shepherd king, what 
means this cry ? 
Davin: 
The sorrows of death compassed 


disturbs the 


me, 
And the pains of hell gat hold upon 
me: 

I found trouble and sorrow. 
Then called I upon the Name of 
the Lord; 

O Lord, I beseech thee, 

Deliver my soul. 

Therefore my heart is glad 

And my glory rejoices: 

My flesh also shall rest in hope, 
For thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, 


Nor wilt thou suffer thy holy one 

to see corruption, 
Jos: 

I know that my Redeemer lives, 

And that he shall stand in the lat- 

ter day upon the earth; 

And though worms destroy this 

body, 

Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 
JONAH: 

I, Jonah, was cast forth into the sea: 

The depths closed around me and 

the weeds were wrapped about my 

head. 

Three days and three nights I lan- 

guished in the depths. . 

Out of the belly of hell I cried 

unto the Lord: 

When my courage fainted within 

me, I remembered the Lord. 

With a voice of thanksgiving I de- 

clared, 

Salvation is of the Lord! 

(Isaiah, coming forward) 

ISAIAH: 

Hail, shepherd king! Hail, prophet 

of Nineveh! 

Hail, O man of patience! 

The people that walked in darkness 

Shall see a great light: 

Ye that dwell in the land of the 

shadow of death, 

Upon you shall the light shine. 
Jos: 

If a man die shall he live again ? 
Davip: 

They that sow in tears, shall reap 

in joy. 

We who went forth and wept, 

Bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 

less come again with rejoicing, 

Bringing our sheaves with us. 
JONAH: 

No sign shall be given to this wick- 
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ed generation 
But my sign, the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. 
For as I was three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth, 
So also shall be the Son of Man. 
ISAIAH: 
He was cut off out of the land of 
the living; 
For the transgression of my people 
was he stricken. 
He made his grave with the wicked, 
And with the rich in his death. 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief: 
When thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin, 
He shall see his seed, 
He shall prolong his days, 
And the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hands. 
Behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here! 
(There is a bright flash, and a light 
shines forth from the Tomb.) 


The third episode 


EVANGELIST: 

And at the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn towards the first day 
of the week, behold, there was a great 
earthquake . . . 

VOICE OF CHRIST: 

I am the Resurrection and the Life; 

I am he that liveth and was dead, and 
behold, am alive forever more. 

I lay down my life, that I might take 
“it again; 

I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again. 

O Grave, where is thy victory ? 

O Death, where is thy sting ? 

(The Choir, accompanied by the or- 
gan, takes up the refrain, “Alleluia,” 
from the last bar of the hymn, “Jesus 
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Christ Is Ris’n To-day,” and then con- 
tinues with the first stanza.) 


EVANGELIST: 

For the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, and sat 
upon it. His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow: and for fear of him the keep- 
ers did shake, and became as dead 
men. 

(The Angel of the Lord, accompanied 
by the Three Virtues, enters, Left.) 


ANGEL OF THE LoRD: 
If God be for us, 
against us: 

Who shall separate us from the 
Love of Christ? 

The strife is o’er, the battle done, 
The victory of life is won! 

Nay, in all things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved 
us. 

(Charity, bearing her lighted candle, 

goes to the center of the chancel and 

stands before the altar.) 
For I am persuaded that neither 
death nor life, 
Nor principalities nor powers 
Shall separate us from the love of 
God which is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(Addressing Hope and Faith) 
Rejoice in hope! Be not faithless 
but believing! 


(Faith and Hope relight their candles 
from that of Charity, and take their 
places beside her. As the Evangelist 
continues the Narrative, the three 
women, no longer in mourning, enter, 
Right.) 

EVANGELIST : 

And very early in the morning, the 
first day of the week, Mary Magdalene 


who can be 


and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome came unto the sepulchre at the 
rising of the sun. And entering, they 
saw a young man sitting on the right, 
lothed in a long white garment; and 
hey were afraid. 


ANGEL OF THE LorD: 
Fear not, for I know that ye seek 
Jesus who was crucified. 
He is not here; he is risen. 
Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay. 
Go quickly and tell the disciples, 
He is risen from the dead. 
(There is a brief interlude of music; 
ind while the following dialogues are 
said, the entire cast of players gathers 
in the chancel. The altar, now bright- 
'y illumined, becomes the focal point.) 
VOICE OF CHRIST: 
Woman, why weepest thou? Whom 
seekest thou ? 


VOICE OF Mary MAGDALENE: 
Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him. 


VOICE OF CHRIST: 

Mary! 
VoICE OF Mary MAGDALENE: 

Rabboni, Master! 

(brief interlude of music) 

VOICE OF THOMAS: 
Except I shall see in his hands the 
arint of the nails, and put my finger 
nto the print of the nails, and thrust 
ny hand into his side, I will not be- 
eve. 
VOICE OF CHRIST: 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
ny hands! Reach hither thy hand, and 
hrust it into my side! Be not faithless, 
out believing. 
VOICE OF THOMAS: 

My Lord and my God! 


agdin, music 
(4g ) 


(The following dialogue between the 
Angel of the Lord and the Players, 
now assembled in the chancel, is spo- 
ken as the Choir of the Redeemed 
come forward from the rear of the 
nave and take their places in the choir 
stalls. Meanwhile, the nave lights are 
turned up, so that the entire church is 
now fully lighted.) 
ANGEL OF THE LORD: 

As in Adam all die: 


ALL: (7 unison) 

Even so in Christ shall all be made 

alive. 
ANGEL: 

If Christ be not risen, 

We are of all men most miserable. 
fo Be 

But now is Christ risen from the 

dead, 

And become the first fruits of them 

that slept. 
ANGEL: 

In that he died, he died unto sin 

once: 
ALL: 

In that he liveth, he liveth unto 

God. 

ANGEL: 

For the wages of sin is death: 
ALL: 

But the gift of God is eternal life 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
(When all have reached their places, 
the congregation shall rise.) 
EVANGELIST: 
After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Salvation to our God which 
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sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb. 


ANGEL OF THE LorD: 
(addressing the Evangelist) 
Who are these which are arrayed 
in white robes? 
Whence came they ? 
EVANGELIST: 
Sir, thou knowest. 


ANGEL OF THE LorD: 
These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, 
And have washed their robes, 
And made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 
They shall hunger no more, 
Neither thirst any more: 
For the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, 
And shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters: 


W hat is this? 


Answer: Freshman at Carthage 
College “boning up” for an English 
test. Interested in studying? Then 
write: Director of Admissions, 
Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois. 
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And God shall wipe away all tear 

from their eyes. 

(While the Angel is speaking, th 
organ leads into the ‘Hallelujal 
Chorus” from the Messiah, which i 
then sung by the Choir, all standing 
Or another anthem suitable for Easte 
may be sung; or the hymn, “Crows 
Him with Many Crowns,” in whic! 
choir, players and congregation al 
unite.) 
Suggestions for Directing 

Excellent suggestions for lighting 
sound, and costumes, appropriate for thi 
kind of religious drama, are given in thi 
notes to the “Liturgical Christmas Drama’ 
(Luther Life, December 1953). The direc 
tor is urged to use these as a guide. Th 
following notes may also be helpful: 

Except for the sepulchre, no stage set: 
or scenery are necessary or desirable 
Lighting is of utmost importance, and fo. 
the right effects, a rheostat control o 
chancel and nave lights as well as a com 
bination of spots for the scenes about thé 
tomb are recommended. A_public-addres: 
apparatus may be used to advantage fo! 
the off-stage voices (Voice of Christ, Mary 
Magdalene, Thomas). The sound need no 
come from the chancel. It may be far moré 
effective from some point in the nave o: 
rear balcony. 

Let the costumes be as simple as pos 
sible. Each role should be distinguished by 
an appropriate and symbolic attribute. The 
characters of this drama are more sym 
bolic than realistic, and the costuming 
should bear this out. 

JosEPpH and NicopeMus. Both wea: 
simple robes with some accessory to sug 
gest wealth. 

Mary MAGDALENE, Mary and MARTHA 
In the first episode, over simple grey gown: 
they wear dark veils to suggest mourning 
and they may carry either vases (per 
fumes and spices) or flowers. Their move. 
ments must always be considered in rela 
tion to one another; they move and act as 


a group. In the last episode, they have 
changed their black headdress for white. 

LAZARUS may wear white, symbolic of 
his encounter with death and affording a 
contrast to the dark garments of his sis- 
ters. 

DeaTH is clad in a voluminous black 
robe with long, full sleeves and a cowl 
or hood about his head. Only his face and 
hands are exposed, and his pallor may be 
accentuated by judicious use of makeup. 
Skeletal effects are to be avoided. He is 
the Prince of Darkness, not a skeleton or 
a ghost. He carries a heavy chain to which 
large padlocks may be attached. 

The THREE VIRTUES are the very oppo- 
site of the mourning women. Their dress 
must suggest lightness and grace. They wear 
loose, flowing robes gathered about the 
waist. A light-weight material in pastel 
shades is best. Their hair should be left 
combed out and allowed to fall about their 
shoulders. They carry tall candles and ban- 
ners. These banners should not be triangular 
pennants, but rectangular in shape and af- 
ixed to light poles. The symbols on the 
yanners (shield for Faith, anchor for Hope, 
neart for Charity) must be readily visible 
ind are done in rich colors. The “'stage 
yusiness’’ of the Virtues must be planned 
with some care, so that their banners will 
‘orm a symmetrical group, especially in 
he final episode. 

CENTURION and SOLDIERS wear modern 


military uniform, the centurion the insignia 
and dress of an officer. 

The characters of the middle episode are 
distinguished chiefly by their attributes. 
Thus for Davin, a gold crown and a shep- 
herd’s crook; for the PRopHETs, mantels 
and staves; JoB, a very coarse garment of 
dark burlap, bound with a rope belt. 
IsAIAH and Davip are more richly dressed, 
as befitting their station in life. JoNAH 
wears a ruder costume with strands of 
seaweed about his neck and shoulders. 

The ANGEL OF THE Lorp is clad in a 
resplendent white robe or tunic, but not 
too full. His stature and dress should sug- 
gest power and strength. He does not have 
wings, but may carry a long sword as one 
sees in medieval representations of St. 
George, or a “flaming sword’ (gold with 
wavy edges). He, like the Evangelist, Death 
and the Prophets, should be chosen from 
among those players who have especially 
strong voices. 

Mary and Martha double for the parts of 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, 
the women who come with Mary Magda- 
lene to the tomb in the third episode. 

The CHorr must be vested in white 
cottas (or all white robes), for black 
gowns would be a dismal contradiction to 
the words of the Evangelist. They carry 
palm in their right hands. (Jf real palm 
is not available, artificial fronds can be 
made.) 


@ Great men have but a few hours to be “great.” Like the rest of us, they 
must dress, bathe, and eat; and, being human, they must make visits to 
dentist, doctor, barber, and have conferences with their wives about domes- 


tic and family affairs. 


What makes men great is their ability to decide what is important, and 
then focus their attention on it—Sales Maker. 


@ Modern psychology tells us that it’s bad to be an orphan, terrible to be 
an only child, damaging to be the youngest, crushing to be in the middle, 
and taxing to be the oldest. There seems no way out, except to be born 


an adult.—Sydney J. Harris. 
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If your leaguers gulp and grin guiltily when asked ques- 


tions about the Bible, here’s the party for them. It’s a 


Bible Quiz Night 


By Audrey Lutz 


ie someone happens to ask, “Is 
Zephaniah in the Old or New 
Testament?” do you gulp and grin 
guiltily at your fellow leaguers? If 
you do, why not try to remedy this 
sad state of affairs at one of your Lu- 
ther League meetings by getting ac- 
quainted with some important Bible 
facts? You'll find that it’s easy and 
interesting to do this by playing games. 
Warn the leaguers to come equipped 
with their Bibles—guessing isn’t as 
helpful as searching. 


Dress as Bible character 


Suggest the week before that each 
leaguer come to the next meeting 
dressed as a Bible character. The 
leaguer is to tell no one what charac- 
ter he represents, but is to quote from 
the Bible what that person said and 
act as that person would act. The 
leaguers may try to guess what the 
others represent. If they guess cor- 
rectly, the questioned member may ad- 
mit his identity. 

For a good mixer, try this: Make up 
a list of as many Bible locations as 
there are leaguers in your group. The 
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“leader’”’ keeps possession of this list. 
If there are 20 players, the leades 
should have the names of 20 loca. 
tions, such as Troaz, Bethlehem, Jeru- 
salem, or Antioch. Each leaguer is 
given .a slip of paper with the name 
of one location on it. A circle of chairs 
is made—with one less chair than 
there are leaguers (not counting the 
leader, who does not participate in 
the game.) For 20 players there woulc 
be 19 chairs. All the players except 
one occupy a chair; one person is lef 
in the center. The leader stands out 
side the circle and calls several name: 
of locations, then shouts “Go!” The 
leaguers having the named location: 
scurry for each other’s chairs—and s¢ 
does the man in the center. The objec 
of the game is to try to find a chai 
and not be left in the center. If the 
name of your location is called you 
must get up and run for anothe 
chair; you can’t stay seated in the 


same chair. The leader in a group ot 
20 would probably do best to cal 


@ Audrey Lutz, St. Louis, Mo., is 
secretary of the Illinois Luther 
League. 


hree or four names each time, and 
nce in a while, eight or nine names, 
onfusing the group. 

Remaining in the circle, you may 
vant to play “Trip to Jerusalem,” a 
ood memory tester. One person be- 
ins by saying he’s taking, perhaps, a 
lonkey—"'I’m going to Jerusalem and 
'm taking with me a donkey.” The 
ext person adds another article— 
I’m going to Jerusalem and I’m tak- 
ng with me a donkey and a tent.” The 
hird person repeats the things the 
ist two people have said and adds 
till another object. And so it goes 
n around the circle until the list be- 
omes ‘just too long to remember.” 
This is especially good for a small 
roup where the list passes around the 
ircle several times before it really 
stumps” the group. 


Humorous brain puzzlers 


Humorous brain puzzlers can be 
ound in Harbin’s Fun Encyclopedia 
nder “Bible Conondrums,” includ- 
ag: ‘When is money first mentioned 
a the Bible?’ Answer: “When the 
love brought the green back to the 
rk.” Question: “Who is the first 
qan mentioned in the Bible?” An- 
wer: “Chap. 1.” Question: “When 
yas radio first mentioned in the 
sible?” Answer: “When the Lord 
yok Adam’s rib and made a loud 
peaker.’’ Many others are included 
1 the book. 


Spelling and drawing 


“Hangman” is a good one for the 
thinkers.” One person goes to the 
oard and draws an empty gallows. He 
aen chooses a word which he does not 
‘ll to the others. Under the gallows 


he puts as many blanks as there are 
letters in the word. If, for instance, 
he were thinking of the name “Jonah,” 
he would put five blanks under the gal- 
lows. The rest of the leaguers call out 
one letter at a time, trying to find all 
the letters in the word. If ‘‘n’’ is called 
out, he would put the ‘‘n’” in the third 
blank on the board, thus: 


If, however, the leaguers guess a let- 
ter which is not contained in this 
word, such as “gq,” he would hang a 
head from the gallows, adding on 
other members of the body, in the 
order shown by the accompanying 
each 


drawing, for incorrect letter 


guessed. 


If the leaguers guess all the letters 
of the word without getting complete- 
ly “hung,” the person guessing the 
final correct letter of the word gets to 
be the next man at the blackboard. He 
may choose the next word to be guess- 
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ed. If 10 letters are guessed incorrectly 
before the word is completed, the 
same person would remain at the 
blackboard and would choose another 
word to be completed. Some real 
“corkers’” are Biblical names such as: 
Isaiah, Malachi, and Haggai. 


Team work 


For team competition, divide the 
leaguers into several groups, telling 
each team member to have his Bible 
handy. One person, armed with a list 
of the books of the Old and New 
Testament in order, so that he may 
check the answers of the teams, calls 
out the name of some book of the 
Bible. Each team tries to name the 
book preceding and following the 
one named by the leader. If the leader 
called out “John,” for example, the 
teams would try to be the first to 
answer that “Luke” precedes, “Acts” 
follows the book of John. If the leader 
called out “Jude!” II John and Rev- 
elation would be the correct answers. 
An inexpensive prize, such as Bible 
book-markers, might be given to the 
winning team. Of course, it’s unfair to 
use the index. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
arts college. Teacher training, 
cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 
tarial Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 


The sports-minded may enjoy Bibl 
basketball. Using chalk or pieces o 
paper, mark on the floor a center cir 
cle, foul line, X’s for positions o 
players, and the baskets. Six players 
or even less with “roving centers, 
will be enough. Ten or 12 question 
should be the maximum number for. 
fast game. The referee, or questior 
asker, ‘‘tosses up” the ball (question 
in the center. The first of the center 
to answer correctly “shoots” the bal 
toward his basket, pointing to the for 
ward on his team to receive the nex 
question. The referee then tosses uy 
another question for the forward an 
guard. If the forward wins, he score 
a goal and two points; if the guar 
wins, the next try goes to the forwar 
he indicates on his team. If the guar 
wins this time, the play goes back t 
center. Telling the answer to anothe 
player out of turn allows the opposin; 
player a free throw for a possible cor 
rect answer and one point. It is im 
portant that the referee have a well 
prepared list of questions. Much de 
pends on his ability to keep the gam 
moving. To speed up the game, a tim 
limit may be used, in which case th 
ball goes “out of bounds’ and bacl 
to the center with a new question. 


For refreshment, ambrosia 


To conclude the party, serve am 
brosia. Orange and banana. slices 
sprinkled with sugar, are left to stan 
at room temperature for about 30 min 
utes, then placed in the refrigerator 
Immediately before serving, the mi 
ture is placed in separate desert dish 
and sprinkled with shredded cocoanu 
Perhaps an extra dish to the perso 
who can name the most books of 
Bible in order! 


RECORD ROUND-UP 


Help Offered to Those Who Want to Know More about Ballet 


By Ralph Jones 


Sy bea for the ballet occupies a 
prominent place in any survey of 
recent recording releases. Two com- 
prehensive collections have been made 
by RCA Victor and by Angel records, 
each offering three LP’s from familiar 
and lesser-known works. Accompany- 
ing each is a handsome booklet that 
should be of particular value to be- 
ginners in the study of ballet. 

Capitol’s contribution to this en- 
deavor includes several separate re- 
leases recorded in connection with 
the famous Ballet Theatre. Again, both 
modern and older works are repre- 
sented. George Antheil’s Capital of 
the World is a ballet version of Ernest 
Hemingway's well-known short story, 
ind was first presented on the TV pro- 
gram, Omnibus, about a year ago. The 
‘renzied clacking of the Spanish dan- 
ers feet are integrated with the score 
© provide an unusually vivid musical 
nicture. The disc has Banfield’s Com- 
2at on the other side. Another record 
resents two little-known works by 
acques Offenbach: Bluebeard and 
delen of Troy. Also new on the 
helves is a pairing of two old favor- 
tes: Bizet’s Carmen Suite and the bal- 
et music from Gounod’s Faust. All the 
bove are in Capitol’s customarily 
veerless high fidelity. 

Many magazines have recently car- 
ied advertisements of limited edition 
ecords, all sold on a mail-order basis 


to ‘members’. (Ordinarily, these discs 
do not come up for review in any pub- 
lication.) Among these organizations 
is the Musical Masterpiece Society. 
Since this firm is offering records at a 
reduced rate, you might expect only 
average quality here. Surprisingly 
enough, the records that I have heard 
hold their own in the rather rigorous 
competition of today’s recording mar- 
ket. The secret, of course, is in lesser- 
known orchestras, conductors, and per- 
formers. But if you are interested in 
building a record library economically, 
this might be a good opportunity. 

Opera recordings, both in complete 
and excerpted versions, are also very 
much in evidence at present. High- 
lights from Verdi's Don Carlo and 
Giordano'’s Andrea Chenier are offer- 
ed on two Cetra discs. The Don Carlo 
selection, however, ranks second to 
an earlier RCA Victor disc, principally 
because the RCA includes the famous 
male duet. The excerpts from Andrea 
Chenier feature the soprano, Renata 
Tebaldi, whose appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan this season has been so 
widely publicized. A late Capitol re- 
lease presents a recital of Verdi arias 
by baritone Robert Weede. Possessed 
of a glorious voice, he sings famous 
baritone arias from a half-dozen operas 
in a style that is both dramatically and 
musically of the highest degree of ar- 
tistry. Where has this guy been hid- 
ing? 

RCA Victor has recently issued a 
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real collector’s item, a broadcast re- 
cording of Beethoven’s Fidelio made 
in December, 1944, by Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony. This was the first 
of the maestro’s concert-version operas 
on radio and one of the best ever. 
Beethoven’s only opera is a strange 
affair, rather Mozartian in style. It is 
performed here by a cast headed by 
Rose Bampton, Jan Peerce, and Elea- 
nor Steber. The dialogue portions of 
the opera are omitted from the record- 
ing, but are included in the German- 
English libretto. Most amazing of all 
with respect to this Fidelio is the 
sound quality of a 10-year-old re- 
cording. 

In the field of religious music, a 
Vox recording of Bach’s Easter Ora- 
torio is a welcome addition to the 
catalogue. Less ambitious than Bach’s 
monumental passions or Christmas 
Oratorio, this short work depicts the 
joy of Easter. It is performed by the 
famous Akademie Kammerchor of 
Vienna, conducted by Ferdinand 
Grossman. One interesting feature of 
the recording is the use of recorders— 
those wooden ocarina-like instruments 
—instead of flutes as accompaniment 
to one tenor aria. 


Collector’s corner 

We inaugurate here a new feature, 
intended from time to time to review 
a recording of limited interest. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is the 
records other than standard repertoire 
that distinguish a record collection. It 
would be good policy, however, to 
listen to the records mentioned here 
before buying because tastes do not 
run the same. Quality and artistic 
integrity are guaranteed, but much 
music of acknowledged merit just 
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doesn’t appeal to every person. 

For first mention ,we have selectec 
not a new recording, but an outstand 
ing Columbia release of several year: 
back that never received the acclaim i 
deserved. Arthur Honegger’s Jeanne 
D’ Arc au Bucher (Joan of Arc at the 
Stake) as performed by Eugene Or 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Temple University Choir, and soloists 
It is a recording achievement of tl. 
first rank. In the speaking role of Joan 
Vera Zorina performs the part origin 
ally written for her, in a text by Pau 
Claudel. The work is in French, but ; 
double-column text is provided whicl 
is amazingly easy to follow. 

This composition defies classifica 
tion: It is a dramatic oratorio, a sor 
of sacred opera. Honegger, a Swi> 
composer who is still living, ha 
special talent for this type of must 
writing (shown earlier in his K7n, 
David), being alternately playful an 
devotional. Indeed, parts of the worl 
could almost be classified as jazz 
while other sections are  strangel 
moving and profound. The speedy an 
unpredictable alternation of spoket 
dialogue, chorus, and solo voices mus 
have been a nightmare for the con 
ductor. (Ormandy performed it i 
public without a score.) 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill, Staten Island * 
N. Y. | 
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Penetrating Novel Brings Shudders at Gullibility of Man 


tRUGAN’S GOD. By F. Emerson 

Andrews. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 

berg Press. 196 pages. $3.00. 

“In old books we are told how God 
nade man. This is a story of how a 
“ya tried to make his own god, and 
‘bat happened to them both. It took 
lace, however, in a strange country 
1 a forgotten time. Any resemblance 
9 persons or conditions in the second 
alf of the 20th century are purely 
2tentional.” 

That’s the manner in which the au- 
10r sizes up Grugan’s God in his fore- 
ord. You'd better re-read the last 
entence of the above paragraph before 
ou proceed, for the author means 
very one of those 17 words! 

Grugan’s God is a commentary on 
merican life of today. The scenes 
re laid in a land of yesteryear just 
) make it somewhat easier on the 
aader’s conscience. The pages are 
acked with labor-management bick- 
‘ings, the rise and fall of prosperity, 
roken homes, slum conditions, sham 
orship, dictatorship, political intrigue 
-to name a few of the subjects that 
e, adequately considered. 

The author knows his Bible. Most 
‘ his characters are combination per- 


sonalities from the pages of scripture: 

In Grugan you see the smartest of 
the Pharoahs, a dozen Herods, Pontius 
Pilate, the Rich Fool, and a goodly 
portion of Judas Iscariot. 

In Abel, the prophet, you see Jesus, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, and a touch of Jonah. 

In Bianca, you see Vashti, Esther, 
Mary, Martha, and Mary Magdalene. 

In Setim you see Haman—a deluxe 
model, plus a N.T. Pharisee at his 
best. 

As you read, you burn within at 
the maneuverings of unscrupulous, 
grasping-for-power human beings. 

You are shocked at the over-night 
forgetfulness of the human brain. 

You shudder at the gullibility of the 
“ancient” modern man. 

You sympathize with the innocent 
who suffer for the sins of the guilty. 

You are told, shown, re-told, and 
re-shown how “the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 

You marvel at the clever strategy 
of politicians in every walk of life— 
including the church itself. 

Yet, through it all, you feel the 
inner urge to stand by—yes, stand up 
for—the white-cloaked prophet, Abel, 
God's ambassador! 
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In the words—revised version—of 
“Our Miss Brooks’ as she “signs off.”’ 
“Got it? (Grugan’s God); if not, 
get it!” 
LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Daringly different drama 


THE SIGN OF JONAH. A play by 

Guenter Rutenborn. Chicago: Lu- 
theran Student Association in Amer- 
t¢a. 25¢ 

Is your league looking for a chal- 
lenging Lenten project ? The study and 
presentation of this unique play would 
provide a spiritually refreshing and re- 
warding experience for a mature, earn- 
est, post-high-school league. 

This daringly different drama was 
written shortly after World War II 
by a Lutheran pastor in Germany's 
Eastern Zone. Taking its title and 
theme from Luke 11: 28-32, it depicts 
an imaginative scene at the final judg- 
ment. Three witnesses, typically and 
damnably human, come to the stag- 
geting conclusion that God is respon- 
sible for all of the sin and suffering 
in his 20th-century world. Usurping 
the power of judge, they condemn 
God to send his Son ‘to the hellish 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 
veloping the best capabilities of its students 
and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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journey of being man.” 

Finally, it penitently dawns on the 
that their sentence is only a red: 
covery of what God has already do: 
when in the fulness of time“... Ge 
sent forth his Son, made of woma 
made under the law, to redeem .. . 

The cast consists of 10 characte 
who are quite unhampered by spac 
scenery, or time. In the surrealistic 2 
tion of the play, they simultaneous 
portray characters from the Old Test 
ment, the Nazi Reich, and the preser 


A word of caution! Avoid tk 
powerful play unless you are prepare 
to give it strenuous and serious stud 
It would demand nothing less th: 
your best energies and efforts. 

—MELVIN A. KIMBLE 
Steubenville, Ohio 


MANY PLAYS AND PAGEANT 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. By Erne 
K. Emurian. Boston: W. A. Wild 
215 pages. $2.50. 

If you are looking for a new, di 
ferent, and stimulating collection « 
plays that will be suitable for « 
groups and occasions, your search wi 
end with Ernest K. Emurian’s newe 
book, Many Plays and Pageants Fi 
All Occasions. This book was con 
piled due to popular demand becau: 
of Mr. Emurian’s previous collection 

The 10 plays (royalty-free) call a 
tention to forgotten incidents in o 
nation’s history and stimulate a fre 
study of some phases of church h 
tory. Each play is based on one of t 
hymns and patriotic songs that ha 
been influential in the growth a 
preservation of our country. 
Emurian realizes that we do not fu 
appreciate the work, meditation, a 
sacrifice behind each one and so p 


ents the material that one feels the 
unger, sorrow, success, and defeat of 
he individuals. These plays were pre- 
ared to instruct as well as to inspire. 

—Joyce DAyYvAULT. 
rreensboro, N. C. 


They were pioneers 


JOCTOR DAN, PIONEER’ IN 
AMERICAN SURGERY. By Helen 
Buckler. Boston: Atlantic, Little, 
Brown, 381 pages. $5.00. 


“TIL operate.” With these words, 
yr. Dan, a Negro surgeon, began the 
peration that was to leave the medical 
‘orld dumbfounded. In 1893 with- 
ut the aid of modern drugs or anti- 
sptics, he became the first man to 
perate successfully on the human 
eart. This incident characterizes the 
ioneer spirit that runs through the 
hole book. 

Dr. Daniel Hale Williams grew up 
1 the hectic post-Civil War days, and 
egan fending for himself when he 
as only 10. Although there was not 
uch prejudice in Illinois where he 
rew up, he found that his people 
ere blocked from attending medical 
hools. He resolved to become a 
reat doctor and rectify the situation. 
The book, written by Helen Buck- 
r, does a wonderful job of bringing 
) life this “man in seven-league 
ots."’ In it we are shown his tremen- 
dus enthusiasm that founded the first 
terracial hospital, his devotion to 
s work, his breath-taking mastery 
a scalpel. Also revealed is his great- 
t weakness: Although he could take 
iticism from people of other races, 
S$ personality made him helpless 
ainst attack by those of his own 
ce. 


This story of the Negro doctor who 
led the way for his people and for 
medicine is a biography that has all 
the fast-moving action of a novel. 

—GEORGE TAYLOR, JR. 
Fremont, Nebr. 


NARCISSA AND MARCUS WHIT- 
MAN, MARTYRS ON THE ORE- 
GON TRAIL. By Ann West Wil- 


liams. New York: Association 
Press. 151 pages. $2.00. 
Narcissa and Marcus Whitman 


were pioneer missionaries to the terri- 
tory that is now Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The story relates the problems, 
trials, and tribulations that faced these 
two brave servants of Christ. 

After the Whitmans paved the way 
for the white man into the Pacific 
Northwest, the Indians became bitter 
and jealous. Finally after many years 
of concentrated work for Christ, both 
Narcissa and Marcus were killed by 
the Indians. 

The book is one in the ‘Heroes of 
God” series. 

—DAVE KAHLENBERG 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 


-and the only college strictly for women; last two 


years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 


home economics; merchandising;  pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JOHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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Howard Keel steals Esther Williams from 
bumbling George Sanders in new comedy. 


In moving scene Raymond Massey gives 
his “crown” to actor son, Richard Burton. 
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Jupiter’s Darling (M-G-M) 
Rome undoubtedly was never li 
this. But then they didn’t have Hor 
ard Keel (virile and can sing), Esth 
Williams (beautiful and can swim 
and Marge and Gower Champi 
(lots of fun and can dance)! Al 
there’s bumbling George Sanders 
Fabius Maximus to whom Esther 
betrothed, but nothing’s going to cor 
of that . . . not with Howard arout 
as the up and coming Hannibal! Sor 
talented elephants add atmosphere. 
Chances are you'll come out of t! 
theatre chanting “Hannibal’s Victo 
March” but there are several other i 
teresting songs too. The “chase” 
underwater this time, three of Hanr 
bal’s men trying to recapture Esthe 
CinemaScope and Eastman Color. 


Prince of Players (20th-Fox) 


From that dramatic moment 
1857 on a mining camp stage in Ca 
fornia when Richard Burton as Edw 
Booth ‘takes over” from his famo 
father the lead role in a travelir 
company of Shakespearean players, 
that equally hazardous appearance « 
stage in New York eight years lat 
(brother John has recently shot Li 
coln) this is a handsome, emotion 
portrait of a great American actor. 

Exciting excerpts from Richard I] 
Hamlet and King Lear as well as tl 
tender scene from “Romeo and Julie 
(with Maggie McNamara). Jot 


Derek is the hot-headed, envio 
brother; Raymond Massey, the eld 
Booth. CinemaScope and DeLu: 
Color. 


The Long Gray Line 
(Columbia) 


Based upon ex-Sgt. Marty Maher's 
sutobiography Bringing Up The Brass, 
his is the true story of an Irish immi- 
yrant who came to West Point as a 
waiter in the cadet mess hall and re- 
nained to spend 50 years of his life 
as an enlisted man in service there. 
At retirement he was honored with a 
formal review by the entire corps of 
-adets. 

The effect of two world wars on 
he Academy and its men is brought 
gut and many now top ranking names 
ippear on youthful cadets. Also re- 
enacted is the 1913 football game be- 
ween Army and Notre Dame featur- 
ing early use of the forward pass. 
Tyrone Power, Maureen O'Hara, Rob- 
ett Francis, Donald Crisp, and Ward 
Bond. CinemaScope and Technicolor. 


The Seven Little Foys 
(Paramount) 


When Eddie Foy (Bob Hope, that 
S), popular song and dance man, de- 
cides to incorporate his seven children 
nto the act, audiences start roaring 
with laughter. And you will too. Fun- 
niest thing to hit vaudeville in years! 
Their lacklustre performance makes 
father tear round the stage all the 
qarder, trying to pep up the show. His 
‘endition of ‘I’m the Greatest Father 
of Them All” brings down the house 
und they’re a Hit! Immediately they 
30 temperamental on him. 

Milly Vitale is Mrs. Foy; George 
Tobias, his agent. James Cagney scores 
vith a soft shoe and tap dance with 
3ob at a Friar’s Club testimonial. 
VistaVision and Technicolor. 

—EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


“Gray Line” is true story of ex-Sgt. Marty 
Maher. O’Hara and Power are stars. 


Son Tommy Duran, plus six other Foys, 
gets Bob Hope into and out of scrape. 
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SITTING OPPOSITE A 


SEPULCHRE. 


God Takes the Good from Us so as to Give Us the Better 


By Russell Frank Auman 


HUMANLY speaking, the last 10 
verses of the 27th chapter of 
Matthew mark the lowest point to 
which the human spirit can descend 
and still.survive. At the center of these 
verses stand four words which describe 
the -experience—'‘sitting opposite the 
sepulchre.” 

In Matthew’s account it is Jesus who 
is, held fast in that sepulchre. It is 
Mary Magdalene, whom the Master 
has rescued from a life of sin, and the 
other Mary, who sit opposite it with 
breaking hearts. Behind the great stone 
that guarded the entrance to that tomb 
lay all their hopes and dreams in the 
solemn stillness of death. 

The sepulchre stood in the midst of 
a garden and the flowers were in 
bloom. But they could not see them. 
They were blind to all but their grief. 

Sooner or later, each one of us is 
called upon to sit opposite a sepulchre 
in which some dream or hope or. plan 
lies buried. Fragrant flowers of new 
life may be blooming all around, but 
we fail to see them. The dismal “‘earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
is the only sound that echoes in our 
souls. 

But just as the last 10 verses of 
Matthew 27 mark the lowest ebb of 
the human spirit, so the first 10 verses 
of Matthew 28 mark its highest flow. 
At the center of these verses stand 
three words which describe the experi- 
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ence: ‘He is risen.’’ The black dark 
ness of the night of death gives wa 
to the glorious brightness of the ligh 
of life. The dream, the hope, th 
aspiration can not be held within th 
four walls of a man-made toml 
“There is a divinity that shapes ou 
ends .. .”’ Christ has conquered deat 
To those who believe in him, all 
life. 7 

The finality of the tomb of Chris 
was not the death of life, but th 
death of death. It was a death tha 
prepared the way for new hopes an 
dreams and aspirations that were t 
transcend everything men could hav 
dreamed. 

The two Marys could not hav 
known as they sat opposite that ancien 
sepulchre that they were first-hand ob 
servers of the greatest event in all his 
tory. For in the dark of that Frid 
evening they lived on the far side 
Easter. But we live on this side of 
and faith leads us from darkness t 
dawn. 

Are you sitting opposite so 
sepulchre today? Then know and b 
lieve that in the economy of God t 
death of a dream takes place in ord 
that a greater dream may be born; t 
death of a hope that a more glorio: 
one may come to life. God never tak 
the good from us save to give us som 
thing better. 

Christ is risen! Hallelujah! 
lives! He lives to transform eve 
sepulchre into a garden where li 


omes to its most glorious bloom. He 
ves to raise new hopes from the dead 
shes of past disappointment. He lives 
) be the companion of our way. He 
ves to bring life and light. 

The daily readings for the month of 
pril take us through some of the 
vents that took place during Holy 
Veeck, Easter, and the days imme- 
lately following. 


The daily readings for April, 1955: 
April 1—Mark 10:32-34. Amazed 
1d afraid. Why? 

April 2—Matthew 20:29-34. What 
> I want him to do to me? 

April 3—Matthew 21:1-11. “Who 
this?’ Who is he to me? 

April 4—Mark 11:20-25. “Have 
ith in God.’ 

April 5—Matthew 26:6-13. 
eciation is never ‘‘waste.”’ 
April 6—Matthew 26:14-16. Well, 
hat is he worth? 

April 7—Matthew 26:20-29. Lord, 
thaps it is me. ; 

April 8—Matthew 27:15-23. The 
oice between brute force and love. 
April 9—Matthew 27:57-66. “‘Sit- 
ig Opposite the sepulchre.”’ 

April 10—Matthew 28:1-10. ‘He 
not here. He is risen.” 

April 11—Luke 24:13-27. Moses 
d the prophets speak of him. 

April 12—Luke 24:28-35. Finding 
jus in the common things. 
April 13—Luke 24:36-43. 
» you troubled ? 

April 14—Matthew 22:23-33. The 
\d of the living. 

April 15—John 5:25-29. The tre- 
rection of life. 

April 16—John 11:17-27. Do I be- 
ve this ? 

April 17—Romans 6:1-4. “Walk 


Ap- 


Why 


in newness of life.” 

April 18—Romans 6:5-11. ‘Dead 
to sin and alive to God.” 

April 19—I Corinthians 6:12-20. 
Raised up by his power. 

April 20—I Corinthians 15:1-11. 
Has he appeared also to me? 

April 21—I Corinthians 15:12-19. 
“If Christ has not been raised.” 

April 22—I Corinthians 15:20-28. 
“In Christ shall all be made alive.” 

April 23—II Corinthians 4:13-15. 
“He will raise us also.” 

April 24—II Corinthians 4:16-18. 
“We do not lose heart.’ 


April 25—Ephesians 24-10%, 
Raised up to sit with him. 
April 26—Philippians  3:1-11. 


“The power of his resurrection.” 
April 27—Colossians 3:1-4, ‘Seek 
the things that are above.” 


April 28—Colossians 335-11. 
“Christ is all and in all.” 

April 29—Colossians 3:12-17. 
“Above all these, put on love.” 

April 30—I Peter 1:3-9. ‘Born 


anew to a living hope.” 


MUHLENBERG 


a completely accredited Lutheran Col- 
lege for men which believes in Chris- 
tian education and which provides 
excellent facilities and a _ strong 
faculty. 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Allentown, Penna. 
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CLATTER BY CONRAD, JR. 


Catch the Kelly Spirit: Only Your Best Is Good Enough 


H™ in Philadelphia are a lot of 
people with the name of Kelly. 
The city telephone directory lists more 
than 1,700 families of Kelly's. Be that 
as it may, this bit of clattering will 
concern itself with the family of John 
“Jack” B. Kelly. 

It’s a rather unusual family, in that 
the members finish what they start, 
and, generally, they start something 
worth finishing. Take father Jack, for 
instance. 

He was a farmer's son who liked 
row-boating. His specialty was sculling 
—that is, propelling a light racing 
craft with an oar in each hand. He 
became an expert, so much so that in 
1920 he went to England to enter the 
sculling ‘‘world series’ at Henley on 
the Thames River. But the Henley 
committee ruled that he couldn’t com- 
pete because he had once ‘worked 
with his hands’’ and was therefore not 
a ‘“‘gentleman’’—see Webster's second 
definition for clarification. 

But Jack Kelly went on to the 
Olympics where he won first place, 
beating all entries, and giving an un- 
asked-for sculling lesson to the winner 
at Henley. 

When Jack’s son was born, the lad’s 
recreational workouts were already 
planned for him. Jack resolved that 
young “‘Kell’”” would win at Henley. 
He began training the boy personally 
at the age of seven. In 1947, “Kell” 
did exactly what his father would have 
done in 1920 had he been given the 
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chance. He brought home the first. 
place colors. 

Jack didn’t confine his interests anc 
abilities to sculling. In the 1920's he 
went into the brick-laying business t 
make a living. Today he owns the na 
tion’s biggest brick-laying construc 
tion company. Everytime I spot a SE 
KELLY FOR BRICKWORK sign a 
a new building on-the-climb, I kno 
I'll find upon scrutinizing the mason 
nothing less than the best. 

Not all of Jack’s brothers turne 
brickmasons. One of them, Georg 
became a playwright; he was awarde 
a Pulitzer Prize for Craig’s Wife. A 
other brother, Walter, was the fame 
“Virginia Judge” of vaudeville. 

Jack Kelly has a daughter, who: 
name is Grace, a name that h 
“graced” theatre marquees for the pa 
two years. As an actress, she’s “som: 
thing special,” so special that she cal 
her shots—pictures, parts and par 
ners. And her calls are answered! 

In less than two years she has be 
paired in pictures with six of Holly 
wood’s biggest box office male stars 
Clark Gable, Ray Milland, Jam 
Stewart, William Holden, Bing Cro 
by and Cary Grant. And those “‘w 
are in the know” say that she has j 
begun, 

Yes, I like the Kelly spirit. I wi 
it were very contagious! Summed u 
it goes like this: Train to win. Pr 
tice to win. Enter to win. Live to wi 
Only your best is good enough to wi 
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